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CENSUS REPORT, 

1890. 

O 

VK Hon. Charles R. Bishop, 

^ President of the Board of Education: 

Sir : — Having been appointed by the Board to act as General 
Superintendent of the Census of 1890, I have the honor to report 
that the census has been taken, and that the information so ob- 
tained has been collated, arranged, and tabulated for publication. 
In presenting the completed results of this work, I trust it will not 
be considered out of place to accompany the same with certain 
explanations and comments, introductory and otherwise, which 
seem to me not only legitimate, but to some extent necesssary for 
a proper understanding of the circumstances under which the 
present census has been taken, as well . as for indicating and em- 
phasizing some of the more important facts disclosed and the in- 
ferences to be drawn- therefrom. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

A census in its original form may be described as a simple of- 
ficial enumeration of the people residing within certain geograph- 
ical or political boundaries. Within compartively recent times 
this simple idea has grown and expanded until, among all the ad- 
vanced nations of the world, a census is understood to include not 
only a statement of the population, but as copious an array as 
possible of any and all facts calculated to show their social, 
moral, physical and industrial condition. The collection and pub- 
lication at stated intervals of reliable official statistics of this kind 
— a periodical taking of stock by the nation, as it were — has come 
to be generally recognized as one of the regular functions of gov- 
ernment, and the intelligence and thoroughness with which this 
function is performed affords at least a partial measure of the na- 
tion's progress in the higher walks of civilization. Hence it is that 
in the United States and the more advanced nations of Europe, 
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the taking of the census is provided for by elaborate legislation, 
and supported by liberal appropriations from the public treasury, 
while the resulting statistical exhibits which their governments 
from time to time put before the world, may be described, without 
any exaggeration, as magnificent and wonderful. 

The history of this country in the line of civilization being brief, 
its record in the matter of census taking is, of necessity, brief also. 
Passing over the first general enumeration in 1832, and those 
which followed in 1836, 1853 and 1860, all of which seem to have 
been of a simple and rudimentary character, we come to the year 
1865, from which our present system dates. 

In that year the Legislative Assembly passed a somewhat lengthy 
and comprehensive law relative to the powers and duties of the 
Bureau of Public Instruction. Section 41 of this Act reads as fol- 
lows: "It shall be the dutv of the Board of Education, everv 
sixth year, counting from the year 1860, to make a complete census 
of the inhabitants of the Kingdom, to be laid before the King 
and Legislature for their consideration; every census shall com- 
prise in distinct columns, the number of inhabitants in each dis- 
trict, the number of each sex, and such other particulars as the 
Board of Education may direct, and shall show the increase and 
decrease of the population." Section 7 of Chapter 79 of the 
Penal Code was at the same time amended so as to read as follows : 
"To enable the Board of Education to carry into execution the 
design of the last preceding section, relating to the census, it is 
hereby authorized to make, through its agents, all proper and 
necessary inquiries. And all persons are hereby required, under 
pain of a fine not to exceed fifty dollars, to be imposed by any po- 
lice or district justice, to answer to the best of their knowledge all 
such questions as shall be propounded by the agents of the Board 
relating to, or necessary for, the making of the census." Section 43 
of the same Act provides for the payment of the necessary ex- 
penses. So far as can be learned from a careful examination of 
the "Compiled Laws" published "By Authority" in 1884, and 
of the Session Laws since that date, the above is all the law now 
existing in this country on the subject of the census. 

It will be seen from the wording of the Act that the powers 
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vested in the Board of Education with reference to this matter are 
very broad and extremely indefinite. Outside of the specified 
items of the number of inhabitants and their "sex, to be given by 
districts, and the increase and decrease of j>opulation, the Board 
has full discretion, limited only by the amount of money placed at 
its disposal by the Legislature, to make the census as full or as 
meagre, to include as many or as few subjects, and to arrange, 
classify and tabulate the information collected in. any way it mav 
see fit. Outside of th£ direction that the census shall be submit- 
ted to the King and Legislature, there appears to be no statutory 
provision for its publication whatever, at least none of a man : 
datory character. 

This discretion has been exercised with substantial uniformity 

• - 

down to and including the census of 188 A, the last census taken 
under the existing law differing in no very important particulars, 
either in the subjects dealt with or in the manner of their pre- 
sentation, from that of 1866. Such minor changes as have been 
made have been in the line of fuller and more detailed classifica- 
tion; such, for instance, as the appearance for the first time in 
1884 of a separate column for Japanese, and an attompted classifi- 
cation of the professedly Christian portion of the community into 
Protestants and Catholics. 

In view of the peculiar composition of our population, and the 
number of those, especially Asiatics, whose religious belief it would 
be practically impossible to ascertain or classify in any intelligible 
fashion, I recommended that the question of religious belief should 
be omitted from the schedules prepared for taking the present 
census, and the Board was pleased to approve of the recommenda- 
tion. All other changes that have been made from the methods 
of former years have, without exception, been in the line of obtain- 
ing information upon subjects not hitherto attempted, and of a 
much fuller and more detailed classification under all heads. 
These changes will be referred to more specifically further on. 

Of late years, and especially since the census of 1881, the feeling 
has prevailed among the more intelligent and public-spirited of 
our people that the time had come when the changes in the char- 
acter and composition of our population, as well as the increase of 
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wealth and the rapid development of our agricultural and com- 
mercial interests not only justified, but required, an enlargement 
in the scope and an improvement in the methods of our census. 

The year 1890 being one in which, in the regular order of 
things, the census of the Islands should be again taken, the feeling 
just referred to found expression in the Legislature of 1888 in the 
passage of the following preamble and resolution: 

" Whereas, it is desirable that the country should be possessed 
of fuller statistics regarding all questions of social and economical 
importance than have yet been attainable, and it is the province of 
the national census to furnish such information; and 

"Whereas, there is no specific direction in our statute authoriz- 
ing or directing the furnishing of such information, and the next 
census will be taken in December, 1890; therefore be it 

u Resolved, that a commission consisting of three members of this 
House be appointed by the President to examine into the subject 
of the census, and report to the Legislature of 1890 such changes 
in the present system and the laws as they deem desirable." 

From the remarks made during the discussion of this resolution, 
as well as from collateral facts and the terms of the resolution iih 
self, it seems plain that the Legislature contemplated the securing 
in 1890 of a census which should be in several substantial respects 
distinctly in advance of any of its predecessors. That the Com- 
mission was expected to go into the subject referred to it with 
considerable thoroughness, and give to the matter a careful con- 
sideration, is further indicated by the fact that on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, on motion of Hon. D. H. Hitchcock, the Census Commission 
was authorized to procure books, reports, stationery and other 
materials required in the prosecution of its work, and the sum of 
$250 was inserted in the appropriation bill for that purpose. 

The Commission appointed under the foregoing resolution con- 
sisted of the Hons. H. S. Townsend, W. O. Smith, and A. Jaeger. 
These gentlemen discharged the duty entrusted to them with zeal 
and intelligence, the result of their labors appearing in a carefully 
prepared report, which was submitted to the Legislature of 1890 
and printed by order of the House. Accompanying this report 
was a bill, which had been carefully drawn for the purpose of car- 
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rying out the recommendations of the Commission. The report 
included an estimate of the cost of making and printing a census 
upon the lines indicated, and recommended an appropriation of 
$15,300 as the smallest sum that would answer the purpose. 

After referring the report and proposed bill to a special com- 
mittee, and spending some time over the amended bill reported 
back by that body, the Legislature of 1890 finally disposed of the 
whole matter by indefinite postponement, but inserted an item of 
$12,000 in the appropriation bill to enable the Board of Education 
to take the census under the old law. 

The failure to secure the expected legislation, the late date at 
which the Legislature adjourned, and the fact that the appropria- 
tion bill was not passed and signed until near the close of the 
session, coupled with a reduction on the appropriation of over 
twenty per cent, from the amount recommended, and the absolute 
requirement of the statute that the census should be taken during 
the year 1890, have rendered it impossible to fully carry out the 
excellent ideas of the Commission or to undertake what, under 
other circumstances, might have seemed entirely practicable: 

The amount appropriated, though $3,300 less than proposed, is 
much more liberal than heretofore, the appropriation for the ceunss 
of 1884 having been only $7,000, and the amount actually expend- 
ed $6,821.82. Under these circumstances a middle course has 
been pursued, and the coat cut according to the cloth. The result 
is a census which, though in some important respects far short of 
what our census ought to be, and under more favorable conditions 
readily might be, is believed to be a decided advance on what has 
been heretofore attempted, both in the range of the subjects dealt 
with and the fullness with which the information obtained has 
been tabulated for publication. In so claiming, it will be under- 
stood that no reflection is intended to be cast upon the gentlemen 
who have had charge of this work in former years. The scheme 
of census work laid out by former Boards, though limited in ex- 
tent, has been in most cases well and faithfully executed, and with 
the limited appropriations made by successive Legislatures it was 
impossible to attempt anything beyond the simple tabulation of 
population to which we have been accustomed. 
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ORGANIZATION AND MANNER OF TAKING THE CENSUS. 

My appointment as General Superintendent was dated Novem- 
ber (5, and, as already remarked, the time available for organiza- 
tion and preparation was, in consequence, inconveniently short. 
Owing to the changes intended to be introduced the work had to 
be, to a considerable extent, planned anew. Blanks and schedules 
had to be prepared, as well as detailed instructions for the guid- 
ance of those entrusted with the work. These matters had to be 
carefully thought out, so that the actual work of taking the census 
should be done in the shortest possible time and with the smallest 
chance for confusion and error. In view of the limited education 
and lack of experience in such matters on the part of a consider- 
able portion of those who would have to be employed as Sub- 
Agents or Enumerators in most of the country districts, it was 
nece*eary to be very careful and very explicit in preparing in- 
structions which should, as far as possible, provide for alP contin- 
gencies, and meet in advance all questions likely to arise when too 
late to be referred for solution to the central office. District Su- 
perintendents had to be selected, appointed and notified for the 
whole country, and in case of their declining to serve, others- had 
to be appointed and commissioned in their places. 

All this involved a large amount of correspondence, and some 
of the difficulties arising from the shortness of the time at my dis- 
posal will be readily understood when it is remembered that, with 
considerable portions of Hawaii, there is only mail communication 
once in ten days. Schedules, instructions and blanks of all kinds 
had not only to be prepared, but translated and printed .in two 
languages, all of which involved much work and consumed con- 
siderable time, 

Upon consultation with the President and Secretary of the 
Board, it was decided to omit from the plan of organization the 
set of officials recommended by the Census Commission and pro- 
vided for in its bill under the title of Supervisors. Instead of this 
there was appointed for each school district outside of Honolulu, 
a District Superintendent who should select and instruct the Sub- 
Agents or Enumerators, supervise and be responsible for their 
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work, and with and through wliom all census business in the sev- 
eral districts was to be transacted. With the individual Enumer^ 
ators outside of Honolulu, the central office had no direct dealings 
whatever. Their commissions were forwarded through the District 
Superintendents, and their returns were transmitted and their pay 
distributed through the same channel. This was the method that 
had been in operation on former occasions, and was recommended 
by ttie Secretary of the Board as having worked well in practice. 
My own experience has satisfied me that, under the conditions ex- 
isting here, this plan is probably preferable to any other that 
could be adopted, yielding the best results with a minimum of 
machinery and cost. 

These District Superintendents were twenty- three in number, 
distributed as follows: on Oahu, five; on Hawaii, eight; on Maui 
and Lanai, four; on Molokai, one; and on Kauai and Niihau, five. 
The names of the Superintendents and their respective districts 

are as follows: 

OAHU. 

Ewa G. L. Edwards. 

Waianae J. F. Scott 

Waialua J. F. Anderson. 

Koolauloa W. C. Lane. 

Koolaupoko Frank Pahia. 

HAWAII. 
Hilo Luther Severance. 

Hamakua Chas. Williams. 

North Kohala E. C. Bond. 

South Kohala E. W. Lyons. 

North Kona Waldemar Muller. 

South Kona Norman Logan. 

Kau Chas. Meinecke. 

Puna Robt. By croft. 

MAUI, MOLOKAI AND LANAI. 

Lahaina and Lanai Henry Dickenson. 

Wailuku A. Barnes. 

Makaw&o Chas. H. Dickey. 

Hana M. H. Reuter. 

Molokai R. W. Meyer. 

2 
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KAUAI AND NIIHAU. 
Waimea and Niihau T. H. Gibson. 

Koloa Edwd. Streliz. 

Lihue \V. T% Lucas. 

Kawaihau G. E. Fairchild. 

Hanalei Chas. Koelling. 

In Honolulu (Kona, Oahu), I acted as my own District Superin- 
tendent. The result of this experiment was not altogether satis- 
factory. To select over twenty subordinates, to carefully instruct 
them in their duties, to supervise their work and properly scruti- 
nize their returns, embracing about one-fourth of the entire popu- 
lation of the country, is more than ought to be undertaken by one 
person who has at the same time to carry on the correspondence 
and attend to all the administrative details of the central office. t 
should advise the Superintendent of the next census not to under- 
take the same task, at least not without the help of a competent 
and experienced assistant. 

The number of Enumerators employed in taking the census of 
this district was twenty, besides several persons acting as in- 
terpreters and helpers, and in the outer districts one hundred 
and thirty-six, distributed as follows: on Hawaii, fifty-two; oh 
Maui and Lanai, thirty-four; on Molokai, six; on Oahu, twenty; 
and on Kauai and Niihau, twenty-four. The actual work of taking 
the census was thus distributed among one hundred and fifty-six 
different persons, being an average of one to about 577 of the 
population. The number of names taken by each Enumerator 
varied of course, very greatly, according to the density or sparse- 
ness of the population and the distance to be covered, ranging 
from 2729 names in the Chinese quarter of Honolulu to less than 
one hundred in some of the thinly settled and comparatively inac- 
cessible localities on Hawaii and the windward side of Molokai. 
An equally wide divergence exists, and for the same reasons, in 
the cost per capita in the different districts. The amount paid for 
taking the census in Honolulu with its 22,907 inhabitants, was 
$1,020.50, or 4.45 cents per head, while the three most sparsely 
settled districts in the Islands, containing only 2275 persons in all, 
cost $346.50, or an average of a little over 15 cents per head. 
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The following table shows the number of Enumerators em- 
ployed, the number of names taken, the amounts paid for taking 
the census, the average number of names taken by each Enumera- 
tor, and the average cost per capita for each of the four great 
divisions of the Kingdom: 



Oahu 

Hawaii 

Maui, Lanai and Molokai 
Kauai and Niihau 

Total 



Number of 
Enumerators. 


i 

Population. j 

. — 


40 
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52 


26,754 


40 
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24 
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5.82 ctn. 
6.32 
6.61 
8.98 



6.56 eta 



The same work in 1884 cost $5,267.98 for a population of 80,578, 
or an average of 6.54 cents each. It will be seen from the above 
that the amount expended for the actual work of enumerating in 
1890 has been almost exactly the same per head as in 1884. The 
additional cost of the present census has been due partly to the in- 
crease in population, but chiefly to the extra clerical labor involved 
in the fuller tabulation of the data obtained by the Enumerators, 
and the compiling and arranging of other matter not included in 
the schedules furnished those officials. 

Of the twenty Enumerators employed in Honolulu, nine were 
Hawaiians, three Hawaiian born of foreign parentage, and eight 
foreign born. Of the one hundred and thirty-six Enumerators in 
the outer districts, more than two-thirds were" Hawaiians, as were 
also three of the District Superintendents. Of these latter, it af- 
fords me pleasure to say that the quality of their work as indicated 
by the neatness, completeness and general business-like appear- 
ance of their returns, was not only full}* up to, but rather above 
the average of the other districts. 

The time available for organization and preparation being short 
it was necessary to put the date of the census as near the end of 
December as possible, and the night of Sunday, the 28th, was fixed 
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upon as the time from which the actual enumeration should date- 
This decision was based on three considerations: First, that more 
vessels of the inter-island fleet were in port on Sunday than on any 
other day of the week; second, that more persons were likely to be 
at their customary places of residence on Sunday night than at 
any other time; third, that the Enumerators, starting on Monday 
morning, would*have six full days in which to work before being 
interrupted by another Sunday. The following extract from the 
General Instructions issued November 29, 1890, fully explain 
themselves and call for no comment: 

"The census will be taken as of date of Sunday, December 28th, 
1890. That is to say, it will include all persons stopping at the 
particular house, premises or place, on the night of that day 
(Sunday night). The census will not be of those who belong, or 
who ordinarily reside there, but of those who were actually pres* 
ent on the night in question, whether residing there or not. In 
other words, each person is to be counted wherever he or she was 
at the specified time. The Sub-Agents or Enumerators will com- 
mence collecting the information called for in the printed blanks, 
on Monday morning, December 29th, and continue the same with 
all possible diligence until completed. 

"Persons at sea, passengers and crews of vessels in transit 
among the Islands, and the like, will be returned by the captains 
or pursers of vessels on which they happen to be. All vessels leav- 
ing Honolulu for other ports in the Islands, and likely to be absent 
on the day fixed for the census, will be supplied with blanks from 
the central o&ce in Honolulu, and will make their returns to the 
same place, or to an agent appointed to collect the same." 

The persons referred to in the last preceding paragraph (passen- 
gers and crews of vessels in transit among the Islands), were in- 
cluded in the population of Honolulu. 

RESULTS. 
The returns having been all collected and arranged, a careful 
examination was made of every sheet in detail. This consumed 
considerable time, and, in some instances, disclosed apparent omis- 
sions or discrepancies, the rectification of which involved corres- 
pondence with District Superintendents. The returns having been 
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finally put in the best shape practicable, a preliminary summary of 
the whole population was made by districts and islands, grouping 
the same under the three heads of Natives and Half-castes, Hawaii- 
an born Foreigners, and Foreign born of all kinds. The result of 
this summary, as corrected by the figures of the final detailed tab- 
ulation, appears herewith, and is entitled Table 1. The footings 
are as follows: 





Nativesand 
Half-castes. 


, Hawaiian 
bora, Foreign 


Foreign Born 


Total. 


Males 


21,449 
19,173 


3,909 
3,586 


33,356 
8,517 


58,714 


Females 


31,276 


Totals 


40,622 


7,495 


41,873 


89,990 



At the' same time two other summaries were made, which appear 
as Tables 2 and 3. 

Table 2 gives in parallel columns the total population of each 
district and island for 1884 and 1890, with the gain and loss in 
each. It appears that of the twenty-four districts into which the 
country was divided for census purposes, fifteen have gained in 
population since the last census, and nine have lost The largest 
absolute gain is in Honolulu, where the increase has been 2420, or 
about 11£ per cent The largest relative gain is in Waimea and 
Niihau, where the increase has been 977, or about 55£ per cent. 
The smallest gain, both absolutely and relatively, is in Waialua, 
where the increase has been only 21, or a little less than 2 per 
cent. 

The heaviest loss, both relativelv and absolutelv, is in Kau, 
which has decreased 906, or a trifle over 26 per cent. This heavy 
loss is due partly to the consolidation of plantations and a conse- 
quent economy in labor, but chiefly to the policy of the planters, 
in substituting Japanese laborers with small families or no fami- 
lies at all, for Portuguese with wives and many children. The 
smallest loss, both absolutely and relatively, is in South Kona, 
where the falling off has been only 13, or less than 1 per cent. 

It will be noticed that, notwithstanding the losses in over one- 
third of the individual districts, there has been a decided gain in 
the population of each island, taken as a whole. ' This gain is diH- 
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tributed as follows: Oahu 3126, or 11.12 per cent.; Hawaii 176.%. 
or 7.06 per cent. ; Maui and Lanai 1387, or 8.68 per cent. ; Molo- 
kai 212, or 8,11 per cent.; Kauai and Niihau 2924, or 32.73 per 
cent*; the total gain being 9412, or 11.68 per cent. 

Table 3 shows the total number of each race and nationality 
specified in the census for 1884 and 1890, with the gains or losses* 
of each, as the case may be. It appears that of the thirteen classes 
named, five have gained and eight have lost. Those gaining are 
the Half-castes, Hawaiian born Foreigners, British, Japanese, and 
those classified as " Other Nationalities, " while those losing are the 
Natives, Americans, Germans, French, Portuguese, Norwegians, 
Chinese, and Polvnesians. 

The largest gain, both absolutely and relatively is, of course, 
among the Japanese, w\ho have increased from 116, or almost 
nothing, to 12,360. The next in order, both absolutely and rela- 
tively, are the Hawaiian born children of foreign parents, who 
have increased 5,455, or 267.40 per cent., and the third are the 
Half-castes, whose increase has been 1,968, or 46.66 per cent. 

The greatest absolute loss appears among the Natives, who have 
decreased 5,578, or 13.94 per cent., w r hile next in order come the 
Chinese, who have lost 2638, or 14.71 per cent. The greatest rel- 
ative losses will be found among the Germans, who have fallen off 
566, or 35.42 per cent. ; the French, w T ho have fallen off 122, or 63.54 
per cent; the Norwegians, who have fallen off 135, or 37.29 per 
cent. ; and the Polynesians, who have fallen off 368, or 38.49 per 
cent. The Portuguese have lost 775, or 8.27 per cent. 

Those desiring to make further comparisons, or calculate per- 
centages, will find all the data necessary in Table 3. 

Table 4 is a general summary of the population by districts and 
islands, giving the males, females and totals for each of the thir- 
teen classes referred to above. By the majority of people, who 
only care to know general results and the status of the population 
at the present time, and who feel little or no interest in the gains 
or losses of particular races or nationalities, in their ages, social 
condition and occupation, or in the changes since 1884, this will 
be regarded as distinctively "The Census," and is likely to be in 
demand accordingly. It has been thought best,.therefore, to issue 



Table 2.— Comparative Summary of Population by Districts and Islands 



OAHTJ. 

Honolulu 

Ewa 

Waianae 

Waialua 

Koolauloa 

Koolaupoko . 

Total Oahu 

HAWAII. 

Hilo 

Hamakua 

North Kohala 

South Kohala 

North Kona 

South Kona 

Kau 

Puna 

Total Hawaii 

Molokai and Lanai 

MAUI. 

Lahaina 

Wailuku 

Makawao 

Hana 

Total Maui 

KAUAI AND NIIHAU. 

Waimea and Niihau 

Koloa 

Lihue 

Kawaihau 

Hanalei 

Total Kauai and Niihau . . . 

RECAPITULATION. 

Oahu 

Hawaii 

Molokai and Lanai 

Maui 

Kauai and Niihau 

Total 



1890. 


1884. 


Main. 


Loss. 


22907 
2155 
903 
1286 
1444 
2499 


20487 

J 2374 

1265 
1321 
2621 


2420 

684 

21 
123 - 

• • • • 


i22 


31194 


28068 


3248 


122 



Net Gain 



3126 



9935 
5002 
4303 

538 
1753 
1812 
2577 

834 



26754 



7988 


1947 


• • • • 


3908 


1094 
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a large edition of this sheet separately, for the purpose of supply- 
ing this demand. 

Certain facts in Tables 3 and 4 stand out with a prominence, 
and possess an importance, which calls for special notice. For in* 
stance, the immense relative increase in the Hawaiian born child- 
ren of foreign parents is one of the most striking features of the 
present census. Up to, and including the census of 1878, this 
item has been a comparatively insignificant one, and even in 1884 
embraced only about two and a half per cent of the whole popu- 
lation. In the last six years, however, this class has undergone an 
extraordinary relative expansion, increasing, as already shown, 
from 2040 to 7495, or 267.40 per cent Such an increase seems to 
have been generally unexpected, and to have taken most people 
by surprise. And yet, a little study of the conditions existing 
might have prepared any one to expect a very large, if not quite 
so large, a growth under this particular head. 

Take one fact alone: the census of 1884 showed a Portuguese 
population of 9,377, of whom 4,138 were females. Of this number 
more than nineteen-twentieths had been admitted during the pre* 
ceding six years, the Portuguese in 1878 having been reported at 
436, of whom 58 only were females. The females of that nation* 
ality had therefore increased over seventy fold, which is about 
equivalent to saying that those returned in 1881 had all been add- 
ed since the last preceding census. 

Owing to the manner in which the returns for 1884 were tabu- 
lated it is impossible to tell, except in Honolulu, how many of the 
Portuguese females were within any particular ages, or how many 
were married; and there are no data whatever from which to make 
any estimate, even approximately, of the parentage of the 2040 
Hawaiian born children of foreigners then in the country. We 
learn, however, that of the 271 Portuguese females then in Ho- 
nolulu, 129 were under 15 years of age, 132 were between 15 
and 50, and ten were above the latter age. Of the remainder of 
the 4138 females of that nationalit} r we know nothing, except the 
districts and islands where they were located, which information , 
for the purpose of this inquiry, is of no use whatever. 

Turning now to the maternity statistics of the present census, as 
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set forth in Table 8, we find that of the 3832 Portuguese females 
now in the country, 2710 are over 15 years of age, that 2i43 are, 
or have been married, and that 2084 of them have had children. 
Applying these figures to the 4138 Portuguese females in the cen- 
sus of 1884, and making a reasonable deduction for the girls and 
young women who in six years would mature and marry, we 
can estimate the average number of the Portuguese child-bearing 
women for the last six years at about the present figures, and con- 
sidering their general fecundity, this will account for a large por- 
tion of this increase in the Hawaiian born Foreigners. 

Again, of the 779 Chinese females now in the country, no les» 
than 559 are returned as married, and 376 have had children. 
Assuming the same proportion of married women and mothers to 
have existed among the 871 Chinese females returned in the census 
of 1884, a very simple calculation gives us about 400 as the aver- 
age of child-bearing women among the Chinese for the last six 
years. It is true the Chinese women are not nearly so prolific as 
the Portuguese, but, if the returns are correct, the number of 
their children surviving in proportion to the whole number born 
is larger than among any other race or nationality in the country, 
the Portuguese ranking only tenth in this respect, in a classifica- 
tion under thirteen different heads. It is safe then to credit the 
Chinese women with at least a very respectable fraction of the in- 
crease. 

Once more, and finally: without stopping to demonstrate the 
fact arithmetically, it is a matter of common observation that, of 
the children of foreign residents, born here prior to the last two 
enumerations, a considerable portion have matured and married 
within the last few years, and their children are already coming to 
furnish a not insignificant quota in this important and valuable 
class of our very mixed population. There are, indeed, a few 
families among us, of unmixed foreign blood, chiefly Americans 
and British, w r ho can already show children of three successive 
generations born in this country. These white Hawaiians are a 
marrying people, and almost all of them raise families^ 

Should this country continue to enjoy a fair measure of material 
prosperity, with internal peace, and security for life and property, 



the increase now going on among this clans may tx- espect«d to 
continue, and in somewhat of a geometric ratio. These young 
people are strongly attached to the laud of their birth, and com- 
paratively few of them will care to make their homes elsewhere, so 
long as this country furnishes proper facilities for education and 
culture, and offer* such openings* in active life as can satisfy the 
demand*! of fairly enterprising white men. ' 

The following classification of the Hawaiian born Foreigners, 
according to the nationality of their parent's, has been made as 
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set forth in Table 8, we find that of the 3832 Portuguese females 
now in the country, 2710 are over 15 years of age, that 2113 are, 
or have been married, and that 2081 of them have had children. 
Applying these figures to the 4138 Portuguese females in the cen- 
sus of 1881, and making a reasonable deduction for the girls and 
young women who in six years would mature and marry, we 
can estimate the average number of the Portuguese child-bearing 
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the increase now going on among this class may be expected to 
continue, and in somewhat of a geometric ratio. These young 
people are strongly attached to the land of their birth, and com- 
paratively few of them will care to make their homes elsewhere, so * 
long as this country furnishes proper facilities for education and 
culture, and offers such openings in active life as can satisfy the 
demands of fairly enterprising white men. 

The following classification of the Hawaiian born Foreigners, 
according to the nationality of their parents, has been made as 
perfect as possible from the data at hand. Although subject to 
some miDor sources of error, it may be accepted as a close approx- 
imation to the truth. 
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It will be seen that over one-half, or 54.93 per cent, of this class 
are of Portuguese parentage, and that nearly all the remainder are 
divided in about equal proportions between the other white for- 
eigners and the Asiatics, meaning thereby Chinese and Japanese. 

A general statement of Japanese immigration, prepared from 
Thrum's Annual, and corrected to October 1st, 1890, by Mr. C. O. 
Nacayama, Japanese Inspector of Immigrants, gives the following 
footing: 



Arrivals 14,299 

Births 324 



14,623 



Died 721 

Returned to Japan 1,406 

Remaining 12,496 



14,623 



The above does not include the few Japanese w ho were in the 

country before the present immigration arrangements went into 
3 
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operation, and who were returned in the last census as numbering 
116. On the other hand, the Japanese children born in this coun- 
try, who, in this table, are counted with their parents are, in the 
census, included under the head of Hawaiian born Foreigners 
These corrections being made in Mr. Naeayama's figures brings the 
number of Japanese in the country in October last to 12,288, the 
census figures for December 28th being 12,360. This must be 
regarded as a very close approximation, and one which affords 
satisfactory proof of the substantial accuracy of the census in this 
respect. 

Another fact which should not be forgotten is, that since the 
census was taken, a large addition to our Japanese population has 
been made by the arrival of several ship-loads of laborers, intro- 
duced under the arrangement made with the Japanese Government 
by Paul Neumann, Esq., during his visit to Japan a few months 
since. The actual numbers, as obtained from the Custom House, 
are as follows: 
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4,058 1,445 
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Adding these figures to the number cf Japanese present at the 
time of taking the census brings the present aggregate of that na- 
tionality up to 17,863, and puts them 2,562, or 16.74 per cent, 
ahead of the Chinese, and leaving the latter out of account, consid- 
erably in excess af the sum total of all the other foreign population 
of every kind whatsoever. 

Assuming that there have been no material changes in the other 
classes of our population during the few months since the census 
was taken, which is substantial^ true, and adding simply the net 
excess of Japanese arrivals over departures for the first half of 1891, 
we arrive at a result of which the following is a condensed state- 
ment: 
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Natives and Half-castes 
Hawaiian born Foreign . 

Japanese 

Ohinese 

Portuguese 

Other Foreigners 



MALES. 


FEMALES. 


21,U9 


19,173 


3,909 


3,586 


14,137 


3,726 


14,522 


779 


4,770 


3,832 


3,985 


1,625 


62,772 


32,721 



TOTAL. 

40,622 

7,495 

17,863 

15,301 

8,602 

5,610 



PER CENT. 
OF WHOLE. 



42.54 

7.85 

18.71 

16.02 

9.01 

5.87 



95,493 ! 100.00 



Referring to Table 5, in which the entire population is classified 
by age, and taking those between the ages of 15 and 45 only, as 
including the most productive age of the laborer, and the child- 
bearing age of women, and assuming the newly arrived Japanese 
to be all within these ages, which nearly all are, we get the follow- 
ing results: 



Natives and Half-castes 
Hawaiian born Foreign* 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Portuguese 
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13,986 3,689 

12,262 j 608 

2,938 2,350 

Other Foreigners 1 2,724 ; 1,056 
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In other words, when reduced to percentages, we iind that there 
are, including these recent arrivals: 



Of the total population 

Of the foreign born population 

Of the total male population 

Of the foreign born male population 

Of the total population between 15 and 45 
Of the foreign born population between 15 

and 45 

Of the total male population between 15 

and 45 

Of the total foreign born male population 

between 15 and 45 
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Taking the whole country together, the census shows that the 
Japanese females stand second in numbers of all those of foreign 
birth, being only outnumbered by the Portuguese, and the 1,445 
that have been added to their ranks since the census was taken 
brings them up very near the Portuguese, viz, 3,726 and 3,832 re- 
spectively. It also makes them outnumber by more than fifty per 
cent, the sum total of all the other foreign born females of everyi 
kind. The following are the figures: Japanese females, 3,726; alls 
other foreign born females, except Portuguese, 2,404. \ 

Many persons may be surprised to learn that the Chinese females', 
in Honolulu stand second in numbers of all the females of foreign j 
birth, being only outnumbered by the Portuguese; and that, in the J 
whole country, they are only outnumbered, among those of foreign • 
birth by the Japanese and Portuguese. 

That the above mentioned results, as disclosed by these tables, 
are interesting and instructive, scarcely needs saying. Some of 
them are not only important and suggestive, but even startlingly so. 1 

The fullness with which the facts relating to the changes in our 
foreign population are presented would seem to do away with any 
necessity for enlarging upon them further, and this is scarcely the 
place to properly discuss the important questions which they obvi- 
ously suggest, and still less to undertake to lay down lines of policy 
to be followed by those who have the responsibility of dealing with 
them. It would seem to require but a very ordinary degree of 
mental or moral discrimination to realize the gravity of some of the 
issues involved, and the imperative need there is for meeting them 
with a degree of intelligence, firmness and conscientiousness which 
amount to real statesmanship. 

* Table 5 gives the males, females and totals of each race and na- 
tionality, classified according to age. This classification is made 
under eight different heads, instead of under five, as in the census 
of 1884. The changes made are first, a separate column for those 
under one year of age, and second, putting those over thirty years 
under four heads, viz. 30 to 45, 45 to 60, 60 to 75, and over 75, 
instead of only under two, viz, 30 to 50, and all over 50, as in 1884. 
Table gives the males, females and totals of each race and na- 
tionality, classified according to occupation. This classification is 
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and social economy, or of education, religion, or philanthropy. In 
this view, and for this purpose, a tabulation and summary of these 
particulars for the whole population is useful, but its usefulness is 
little increased by a tabulatian which gives the number of persons 
married, or of those above or below a certain age, or engaged in a 
particular occupation in Kau as compared with Kona, or in Maui 
as compared with Kauai. 

What is important to know, however, what no Hawaiian census 
heretofore has ever told, and what is now for the first time at- 
tempted to be shown, is the absolute and relative status of each of 
the thirteen races and nationalities into which the census divides 
the population, in regard to age, social condition, occupation, and 
all the other particulars embraced in these three last named tables. 

For lack of this information it has been impossible heretofore to 
answer any one of the dozens of important and practical questions 
which might be asked at anytime by persons interested in the wel- 
fare and progress of the country. For instance, the numbers of 
each nationality engaged in any particular business or avocation, 
and the ch inges going on in those respects, showing the extent to 
which the men of one nationality were superseding those of an- 
other in any specified lines of activity; the numbers and relative 
proportions of the different nationalities within certain ages, say of 
men within the age of productive labor, and of women within the 
. age of child-bearing, the numbers of married and unmarried among 
each class, and the proportion they bore to their whole number; 
the absolute amount and relative proportions of illiteracy among 
the different races; the number of children of school age to each of 
the above-named thirteen classes, and the proportion of each act- 
ually attending school. These, and other questions of a sfmilar 
character which will readily suggest themselves, can only be answer- 
ed by a tabulation of all these data, based on race and nationality. 
The preparation of these tables has necessitated a large amount of 
patient and pains-taking work, and has consumed a great deal of 
time — much more than was anticipated; but it is believed that the 
enhanced interest and usefulness of the census from having these 
facts presented in this way more than compensates for the extra 
labor and consequent expense. It ought perhaps to be said that a 
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for the Hawaiian born Foreigners or the Portuguese, both of these 
classes being counted in with the unclassified foreigners, included 
under the head of "Other Nationalities." The Japanese first ap- 
peared in a separate column in 1884, and then there were only 116 
of them. 

It will be seen that the disparity of the sexes already alluded to, 
not only does not diminish, but steadily increases, the proportion of 
females to the whole population having fallen off in twenty-four 
years from 45:35 per cent, to 34.75 per cent. Stated in another 
way, the percentage of males in the whole population has increased 
in that time from 54.65 per cent, to 65,25 per cent. 

It will be further noticed that the steady progress in this direc- 
tion has been due entirely to the influx of large numbers of foreign 
males, unaccompanied by any considerable proportion of females, 
and these have been, until recently, almost entirely Chinamen. 
The Japanese, as already noticed, have nearly all come within the 
last six years, and of the 12,360 of that nationality returned in the 
census, 18.45 per cent, are females, while of the 15,301 Chinese, 
only 5.09 "per cent, are females. In the eighteen years from 1872 
te 1890, the Portuguese have increased from 395, of whom only 28 
or 7.09 per cent, were females, to 8,602, of whom 3,832, or 44.55 per 
cent, are females. It will be seen, therefore, that to the Chinese im- 
migration is mostly due the steadily increasing preponderance of 
males in our population previous to the present census.* 

I am fully aware that this is an old story. It has been written 
about in the newspapers and periodicals, talked about wherever 
men meet, agitated in public meetings and by anti-Chinese socie- 
ties, and discussed in the Legislature, until little or nothing new 
remains to be said concerning it. It is nevertheless too important 
and conspicuous a subject to be passed over entirely without notice 
in a report of this kind. 

The only point of special interest in connection with the classifi- 
cation by age is the great difference which appears in the propor- 
tion of persons within certain ages among the various nationalities. 



* Since this report was prepared the ship " Pactolus " has arrived with 
444 Chinese immigrants, viz, 315 men, 63 women, and 66 children. The 
men are engaged as plantation iaborers. 
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To present the facts in the clearest manner possible, the following 
summary has been prepared : 



Natives 

Half-castes 

Haw. born Foreigners. 

Americans 

British 

Germans 

French 
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Norwegians 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Polynesians 

Other Nationalities . . . 

Totals 
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15 to 30 


30 to 45 


over 45 
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YEARS. 


YEARS. 


YEARS. 
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8151 
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22 
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2223 


2862 
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68 


102 


30 


261 


5951 


6919 


2170 


63 


7099 


5073 


125 


25 


244 


233 


86 


9 


116 


192 


102 


23518 


29118 


24137 


13217 



TOTAL. 

34436 

6186 

7495 

1928 

1344 

1034 

70 

8602 

227 

15301 

12360 

588 

419 

89990 



By reducing these figures to percentages, it will be seen that no 
less than 55.40 per cent, of the Half-castes, and 90.69 per cent, of 
the Hawaiian born Foreigners, are under fifteen years of age, 
whereas the proportion for the whole population is only 26.13 per 
cent. ; and that while the proportion over forty-five years of age is 
23.67 per cent, for the Natives, and 14.69 per cent for the whole, 
it is only 4.41 per cent, for the Half-castes, and 1.12 per cent, for 
the Hawaiian born Foreigners. Furthermore, it will be found that 
' while the number between fifteen and forty-five constitutes 46.59 
per cent, of the Natives, and 59.18 per cent, of our entire popula- 

 tion, no less than 84.11 per cent, of the Chinese, and 98.48 per cent. 

 of the Japanese are within those ages. In other words, almost 
the whole number of Japanese in the country at the time of taking 
the census were adults in the prime of life, and the same is sub- 
stantially true of the ^ve or six thousand additional who have been 
brought here since. 

The divergences which appear among the other nationalities, 
both from one another and from the average, though in some in- 
stances considerable, are of less degree, and consequently of less 
importance, than those mentioned above. 
4 
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The classification of each race and nationality according' to occu- 
pation, as shown in Table 6, is interesting, and will repay study. 
The arrangement of the figures is believed to require no explana- 
tion. The chief interest of this exhibit is in the light it throw's 
upon two questions: first, the extent to which particular occu- 
pations are monopolized by particular nationalities; and, second, 
the varying proportions in which the people of each nationality are 
distributed among the different occupations. 

For instance, it appears, upon a careful analysis of the figures, 
that of the 25,466 males and females who are returned as laborers, 
2,369, or 9.30 per cent, are Natives and Half-castes; 2,656, or 10.43 
per cent, are Portuguese; 8,827, or 34.66 per cent, are Chinese; and 
10,969, or 43.07 per cent, are Japanese. These four nationalities, 
therefore, furnish 24,821, or 97.46 per cent, of all our laborers, 
which term includes plantation hands, and unskilled labor of all 
kinds. Of the 1,238 returned as merchants and traders, we find 
the Natives and Half-castes, who constitute 45.19 per cent, of the 
whole population, furnish only 165, or 13.33 per cent.; the Ameri- 
cans, British, Germans, Portuguese and Japanese various propor- 
tions, varying from 2.18 per cent to 6.54 per cent., while the 
Chinese furnish 62.76 per cent., or nearly two^thirds of the w T hole. 
Of the 2,802 mechanics, including engineers and skilled labor of all 
kinds, the six following nationalities contribute 2,377, or 84.83 per 
cent., the sizes of their respective quotas being in the order in which 
they are given, viz, Hawaiians, Chinese, Americans, British, Germans, 
and Portuguese. The Natives appear to furnish 79.43 per cent, 
of all the fishermen, and the Chinese nearly all the remainder. No 
distinction is made in the returns, between those who carry on 
the business on their own account and those who work for others. 
There is quite a common impression abroad in the community that 
the Chinese have superseded the Natives in this business to a much 
greater extent than these figures w r ould indicate. It is quite pos- 
sible that some of the Natives returned as fishermen may be work- 
ing for Chinese bosses. Of the 5,181 persons returned as farmers, 
the Natives and Chinese furnish the greater portion, viz, the for- 
mer 63.29 per cent., and the latter 28.95 per cent, or 92.24 per 
cent, for the two classes, 
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In these five occupations, laborers, farmers, merchants and trad- 
ers, mechanics, and fishermen, are embraced 8G.51 per cent, of all 
those -who are returned as having any business or calling. The 
following five occupations — mariners, planters and ranchers, driv- 
ers amL teamsters, clerks and salesmen, professional_jnejL 
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the 334 British mechanics are drawn from a total male constitu- 
ency of only 982, and constitute 34.01 per cent of the whole, the 
matter assumes an entirely different aspect. A large number of 
persons of one nationality, compared with a very small number of 
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In these five occupations, laborers, farmers, merchants and trad- 
ers, mechanics, and fishermen, are embraced 86.51 per cent, of all 
those who are returned as having any business or calling. The 
following five occupations — mariners, planters and ranchers, driv- 
ers and teamsters, clerks and salesmen, professional men and 
teachers, embrace 6.23 per cent, and the remaining 7.26 per cent; 
come under the general head of "Other Occupations," which in- 
cludes cooks, laundrymen, household servants, cattle-drivers, most 
government officials, etc. 

In a few of the districts there appear to hate-been some Natives 
and Chinese returned as farmers, who in reality are only planta^ 
tion and farm laborers. The number of these cannot be large, and 
attention is called to the matter solely that the readers of this re- 
port may not only be put in possession of the recorded facts, but 
also informed of any known or probable sources of error. 

But while it is interesting, and as a means of judging of the 
general industrial condition of the country, essential to know the 
proportions in which our leading industrial occupations are in the 
hands of the t different nationalities domiciled among us, it is in 
some respects equally essential to know the distribution of each 
particular nationality among the different occupations. The 
knowledge that so many, or such a proportion of our farmers, fish- 
ermen or mechanics are Natives, Chinese or Americans, as the case 
may be, needs to be supplemented by the further knowledge of 
what proportion of each of these classes of our population are en- 
gaged in farming, fishing, mechanical pursuits, and so on. 

For instance, the bare statement of the fact that there are 996 
Native and Half-caste mechanics to only 334 British might, to a 
stranger, or one unfamiliar with the country, convey quite an er- 
roneous impression as to the respective tendencies and capacities 
of the two classes named. But when it is made to appear that the 
996 Hawaiian mechanics are drawn from a total male constituency 
of 21,449, and constitute only 4.64 per cent, of the whole, while 
the 334 British mechanics are drawn from a total male constitu- 
ency of only 982, and constitute 34.01 per cent of the whole, the 
matter assumes an entirely different aspect A large number of 
persons of one nationality, compared with a very small number of 
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another, engaged in any one occupation would favor the idea that 
the latter were being crowded out by the former, whereas the fact 
might be that there was employment in that particular line for 
every one of the latter class who would accept it, and that the 
number of them so employed was only limited by their numbers in 
the country. There is nothing can be made to lie like figures — 
unless it be facts. 

The table on the opposite page gives the males of each nation- 
ality, from fifteen to seventy-five years of age, with the percent- 
ages engaged is each of the eleven occupations specified in the 
census: 
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It will be seen that while 17,67 per eent. of the Native males 
from 15 to 75 years of age, 72.63 per cent, of the Portuguese, 
61.10 par cent, of the Chinese, 95.22 per cent, of the Japanese, 
and 69,87 per cent, of the Polynesians are returned as laborers, 
only 3.04 per cent, of the Americans, and 2.56 per cent, of the 
British, within the same ages, are similarly occupied. It will be 
seen further that, while 31.11 per cent, of the adult male Ameri- 
cans, within the same ages, 35.08 per cent, of the British, and 27.54 
per cent- of the Germans are returned as mechanics, only 5.30 per 
cent of the Natives, 4.52 per cent, of the Portuguese, 3.93 per 
cent, of the Chinese, .42 per cent, of the Japanese, and 2,34 per 
cent, of the Polynesians appear in the same category. These are, 
perhaps, the most striking features brought out in this tabulation. 
Those interested in such matters can make further comparisons 
for themselves. 

Another fact brought out in Table 6 is, that of all the Japanese 
females of all ages, no less than 61.55 per cent, are returned as 
laborers. This, as will be readily seen, must include, after de- 
ducting the children, the sick, the infirm and the otherwise inca- 
pacitated, pretty much all the adult females of that nationality 
who are capable of engaging in downright and continuous phys- 
ical toil. The Japanese are peculiar in this respect, being, with 
the exception of the Polynesians, the only people among us whose 
women are engaged as common laborers to any extent. Of 184 
Polynesian women of all ages, 85, or 46.20 per cent., are returned 
under this same head. The Chinese, who in the minds of many 
people, are intimately associated with the Japanese, show a great 
difference in this respect, the number of females of that nationality 
returned as laborers being only 64, or 8.22 per cent, of the whole. 

It is also a matter of some interest to notice the numbers and 
proportion of the men of the different nationalities who have no 
business or calling, or who report none to the census taker. The 
following gives the numbers of males of each nationality over 
fifteen years of age, with the . number and percentage of ' each, 
w T ho are returned without occupation. 
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Natives 

Half-castes 

Hawaiian born Foreigners 

Americans 

British 

Germans 

French , , 

Portuguese 



Norwegians 



> ^ •* 



Chinese 

Japanese 

Polynesians 

Other Nationalities 



Total 



Males over 15 
years. 


Number without 
Occupfttfon. 


Per cent, without 
Occupation. 

> 


13061 


4507 


34 . 51 


1368 


524 


38 . 30 


353 


112 


31 . 73 


1198 


170 


14.19 


942 


157 J 


16.67 


641 


137 


21.37 


46 


16 


34.78 


3669 


403 


10.98 


137 


37 


27,01 


14365 


1298 


9.04 


10045 


208 


2.07 


390 


90 ^ 


23.08 


366 

i 


92 


25 . 14 


46581 


7751 


16.64 



The above figures are at least suggestive. The reader can draw 
his own conclusions. Ow r ing to the disproportionately large num- 
ber of children and young persons among the Half -Castes and 
Hawaiian born Foreigners, and the disproportionately small num- 
ber among the Japanese and some others, the elimination of all 
under fifteen years is absolutely essential to the securing of any- 
thing like a fair basis of comparison in this and other summaries 
based on Table 6. 

Table 7, embracing the statistics of social condition, education, 
freeholding and possession of the elective franchise, contains many 
points of great "interest. It will be only attempted to call special 
attention to the more important of these as presented in the fol- 
lowing summaries. 

The first one shows the number oi males and females of each 
nationality, over fifteen years of age, with the percentages of mar- 
ried and unmarried in each. Under the head of married are in* 
eluded the widows, widowers and divorced persons — in other 
words,, all who now are or have been married* 
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Native Males 

Native Females 

Half-caste Males 

Half-caste Females 

Hawaiian born Foreign Males 

Hawaiian born Foreign Females . . . 

American Males 

American Females 

British Males 

British Females 

i 

German Males 

German Females 

French Males 

French Females 

Portuguese Males 

Portuguese Females 

Norwegian Males 

Norwegian Females 

Chinese Males 

Chinese Females 

Japanese Males 

Japanese Females 

Polynesian Males 

Pylynesian Females 

Other Nationalities, Males 

Other Nationalities, Females 

Total Males 

Total Females 

Total of all 



u 

<D 

> 
O 

eS 



2 



13061 

11135 

1368 

1391 

353 

345 

1198 

505 

942 

326 

641 

248 

46 

24 

3669 

2710 

137 

63 

14365 

675 

10045 

2252 

390 

173 

366 

44 



46581 
19891 



66472 






52.34 
67.86 
48.90 
54.21 
62.04 
45.51 
44.07 
64.16 
45.97 
59.20 
47.43 
74.19 
36.96 
20.83 
66.92 
90.15 
50.36 
87.30 
16.49 
82.07 
'29.57 
93.29 
38.46 
76.88 
44.26 
75.00 



36.87 
72.98 



47.65 



Is 

v e3 
£4 



47.66 
32.14 
51.10 
45.79 
37.96 
54.49 
55.93 
35.84 
54.03 
40.80 
52.57 
25.81 
63.04 
79.17 
33 . 08 

9.85 
49.64 
12.70 
83.51 
17.93 
70.43 

6.71 
61.54 
23.12 
55.74 
25.00 



d 

8 

u 

a 

ce 
Z 



63.13 
27.02 



52.35 



100 . 00 
100.00 
100.00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100 .00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100.00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100.00 
100 . 00 
100.00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 
100 . 00 



100.00 

100.00 



100.00 



A glance at the above shows who are the marrying people 
among us, and discloses some very wide divergences among the 
various elements entering into our composite whole. It is no more 
than fair to say that, so far as the different kinds of foreigners are 
concerned, these divergences are due mostly to local conditions 
and afford a very slight indication of their respective moral or 
domestic characteristics in their own countries. The disparity of 
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the sexes, so often alluded to, existing in such varied proportions 
among the different nationalities, leads to some peculiar result?. 
For instance, the nationalities which have the largest percentage 
of married among their females, show the smallest ratio of married 
among the males. Thus, while the Chinese have only 16.49 per 
cent, of married among their males above fifteen years, they have 
82.07 per cent, of married among the females of the same ages. 
Of the Japanese above fifteen years of aga, 29.57 per cent, of the 
males are married, and 93.29 per cent, of the females. 

The simple explanation is that the females of those nationalities 
are so few as to furnish wives for but a small minority of the men, 
and there are no other races or nationalities who have any surplus 
of females from which the deficiency can be made good. It is true 
there are about six hundred Hawaiian women married to foreign- 
ers, but these only constitute about 7 1-5 per cent, of all the Ha- 
waiian married women, and 4 4-5 per cent, of Hawaiian females 
over fifteen years of age. As there is an excess of Hawaiian males 
at all times, the result of these marriages has been that a few 
hundred foreigners have been supplied with partners from a race 
that had no women to spare, and at the expense of those who 
would seem to have the most natural claim to them. 

In view of the large amount of domestic infelicity constantly 
coming before our courts, particularly among the Natives, and the 
number of divorces granted at every term, the number of divorced 
persons returned in the census seems small. The explanation of 
this seeming discrepancy probably lies in the fact that a large 
proportion of the divorced persons are remarried, and are there- 
fore returned under the head of "married," the fact of their hav- 
ing been previously married and divorced not appearing in the 
record. It is well known that, of the numerous married couples 
in this country, who have separated, whether from the desertion 
of one party or by mutual consent, a very large proportion con- 
tinue to live apart without taking any steps for a legal separation 
until one party or the other desires to remarry. This is especially 
the case with Hawaiians. 

For a better understanding of the educational statistics, the fol- 
lowing summary has been prepared, showing the numbers of each 
5 
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nationality over six years of age, with the percentage who can read 
and write, also the numbers within school age — six to fifteen years* 
—with the percentage attending school. 



Natives' ....'. 

Half-castes 

Hawaiian born Foreigners 

Americans . . . . 

British 

Germans 

French 

Portuguese 



Norwegians 



Chinese 

Japanese 

Polynesians 

Other Nationalities 

Totals 



o 

> 
o 

u 
© 
.Q • 

S *-• 



30,161 

4,618 

2,477 

1,853 

1,330 

1,018 

70 

8,247 

225 

15,232 

12,345 

580 

415 



78,571 



Mi* 

it 



ft <° 



79.80 
83.05 
52.12 
93.04 
90.60 
89.88 
88.57 
29.42 
85.33 
13.27' 
2.49 i 
14.66 1 
60.24 



5965 
1859 
1779 

150 
62 

129 

« • » * 

1868 

25 

192 

48 

17 

5 



48.85 



12099 



38 

eg x 

fit 



88 . 89 
94.57 
61.50 
80.67 
101.61 
91.47 

67 . 99 
100 . 00 
'36.90 
68.75 
82 . 35 
60.00 



81 . 59 



Owing to the very large proportion of young ' children among 
the Half-castes and Hawaiian born Foreigners, and their Terr 
small proportion among some of the foreign nationalities, especi- 
ally the Japanese and Chinese, any comparison of school attend- 
ance or illiteracy based upon the total numbers of each nationality 
would be entirely unfair and misleading. The above arrangement, 
excluding* from the comparison of those able to read and write, 
all children under six years of age, and confining the comparison 
as to school attendance, to those actually within school age, 
removes, so far as possible, this source of error, and gives a result 
sufficiently accurate to serve as a basis for drawing practical con- 
clusions. In the case of the Chinese and Japanese, the intention 
has been to make the expression "Able to Read and Write," apply 
to Hawaiian, English, or some European language only. 

It will be seen that in the ability to read and write, the Ameri- 
cans head the list, with a percentage of 93.04, and that the record 
of the other nationalities is in the following order of merit, viz : 



/ 
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British, Germans, Prench, Norwegians. Half-castes, Natives, QtliW 
Nationalities, Hawaiian born Foreigners, Polynesians, Chinese and 
Japanese, the latter bringing up the rear with a percentage of 
only 2.49 per cent 

In the matter of school attendance, the order of precedence is 
somewhat different, the British making the best showing, with a 
percentage of 101.-61 on the whole number within school age, and 
the order of merit among the others being* as follows : Norwegians, 
Half-castes, Germans, Natives, Polynesians, Americans, Japanese, 
Portuguese, Hawaiian born Foreigners, Other Nationalities, and 
Chinese, the latter reporting only a little over one-third of those 
between six and fifteen years of age as attending school 

The following is a comparison between the facts in these respects 
as shown in the present census, and in that of 1884, for the whole 
populatian : 



1884 
1890 



Number 

over six 

years. 



70,382 
78,571 



Percentage 

able to read 

and write. 



55.43 

48.85 



Number 
within 

School age. 



12,333 
12,099 



Percentage 

attending 

School. 



70.73 
81 . 59 



The fairness of this comparison is somewhat vitiated by the large 
number of Japanese who have come in since 1884, amounting to 
about fifteen per cent, of the whole population. Leaving the Jap- 
anese entirely out of the count, the figures for the whole country 
are as follows: 



1884 
1890 



Number 

over six 

years. 



70,266 
66,226 



Percentage 

able to read 

and write. 



55.36 
57 . 49 



Number 

within 

School age. 



12,333 
12,051 



Percentage 

attending 

School. 



70.73 
81.64 



The 116 Japanese returned in the census of 1884 are assumed to 
be all adults. Leaving the Chinese and Japanese out of account, 
the present census shows — 



Number over 
six years. 

50,994 



Percentage able 
to read and write. 

70.70 



Number within 
School age 

11,859 



Percentage 
attending School. 

82 . 37 
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Leaving out the Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese, the figures 
will be as follows: 



Number over 
six years. 

42,747 



Percentage able 
to read and write. 



Number within 
School age. 



Percentage 
attending School. 

85.06 



78 . 66 9,991 

It should be remembered that there are always some pupils 
below six years of age, and some above fifteen, especially the 
latter. This fact would reduce slightly the number and percentage 
of those attending school from the population actually within the 
legal school age. It will also account for the seeming anomaly of 
one nationality- reporting a school attendance of over one hundred 
per cent, on its children of school age. 

According to the report of the Board of Education to the 
Legislature of 1890, the number of children attending school was 
10,006, the figures being made up from the school rolls as reported 
by the teachers. The difference between the figures of the Board 
and those reported by the census takers, from a house to house 
visitation, is only 134, or 1.38 per cent, on the latter. For two 
enumerations, made by different sets of officials, by entirely differ- 
ent methods, and at different seasons of the year, this must be 
regarded as a very satisfactory approximation, and one which 
proves the substantial accuracy of both sets of statistics. The 
source of error in boarding school attendance, explained elsewhere 
in this report, is quite sufficient to account for any slight seeming 
discrepancy. 

The following figures from the report of the Board, alluded to 
above, embody important information relative to educational mat- 
ters, and are presented as supplemental to the information collected 
by the census officials : 

Number of Schools, Teachers and Pupils in the Hawaiian Kingdom. 



PT.ASft 0"F SPTTOftT.S 


SCHOOLS 


TEACHERS. 


PUPILS. 


1/LiAuO KJI ij\j H.\J\J J-iiJ . 


Male. 

33 

96 
66 

195 


Female 

4 

99 
70 

173 


Total. 

37 
195 
136 

368 


Male. 

434 
3635 
1463 

5532 


Female 


Total. 


Government Common .... 

Government English 

Independent 


36 
94 

48 


334 

2940 
1200 

4474 


768 
6575 
2663 






Totals 


178 


10006 
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Nationalities of Pupils Attending School in the Hawaiian Kingdom. 



Hawaiian 5,599 ! Chinese 

Half-caste 1.573 , South Sea Islanders 

American 259 j French 

British 139 I Japanese 

German . . 199 | Other Foreigners . . 

Portuguese 1,813 , Norwegians 



262 
42 
1 
39 
24 
56 



Total 10,006 



Ages of Pupils, 





BOYS. 


GIRLS. 


TOTAL. 


Number of pupils under 6 years 


28 

5,11() 

464 


22 

4,178 

204 


50 


Number of pupils between 6 and 15 years. . . . 
Number of pupils above 15 years 


9,288 
668 


Xr Xt * 




Total 


5,602 


4,404 


10,006 







Percentage of Pupils Attending the Different Classes of Schools. 



1§§8 1§90 

Government Common Schools 15.7 per cent. 7 . 7 per cent. 

Government English Schools 54 . 5 " 65 . 7 

Independendent Schools 29 . 8 " 26 . 6 



a 



a 



As the Independent Schools are taught in English, with the 
exception of 3, numbering in all 39 pupils, where only Chinese is 
taught, it follows that 92,3 per cent, of those attending school are 
being instructed in the former language. 

From a table on pages 18 and 19 of said report, w T e obtain the 
following summary of the nationalities of, the teachers in the Gov- 
ernment English and Common Schools : 



Natives 77 

Half-castes 39 

Americans 73 

British 36 



Germans. . . 
Portuguese 
Danish 
Swiss 



3 
2 
1 
1 



Total 232 

From a similar table on pages 20 and 21 of the same report, we 
obtain the following summary of the nationality of the teachers in 
the Independent Schools : 
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Natives '. 13 Chinese 



Half-castes 8 

Americans 70 

Germans 17 



French . . .' g 

Belgian 9 

Dutch 4 



Total '. ... 136 

Of the 4S Independent Schools with 136 teachers and 2,663- 
pupils, 23 schools with 85 teachers and 1,541 pupils were located 
in Honolulu. The average number of pupils to each teacher w T as 
as follows : 

Average for Average for General 

Government Schools. Independent Schools. Average. 

Honolulu 31.21 18.13 22.52 

Outer Districts 32.09 22.00 29.97 

The Whole Country 31 . 93 19 . 58 27 . 34 

Up to the year 1888, the Government Common Schools, which 
are taught in the Hawaiian language, were free, and a small tuition 
fee of ^\e dollars a year w 7 as charged in the Government English 
Schools. In the year named, a law was passed making all Govern- 
ment schools free, with the exception of three, two in Honolulu, 
and one in Hilo, the pupils of which are mostly foreigners. School 
attendance is compulsory. 

The number of persons returned as registered voters will be 
seen to be 13,593, their geographical distribution being as follows: 

Honolulu 3,291 

Oahu Outer Districts 1,182 



Total Oahu 4,473 

Hawaii 4,108 

Maui 2,906 

Molokai and Lanai 469 

Kauai and Niihau 1,637 



Total 13,593 

The number of votes cast at the regular election in March, 1890, 
was 11,672, and the number of names on the great register just 
completed is 14,113. This great register being compiled from the 
precinct registers used at the last general election, cannot be 
expected to exactly agree with a census of voters compiled from 
the results of a personal canvass made ten months later. The 
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figures of the two agree as closely as- could be expected under these 
circumstances, and substantially verify the correctness of the 
•census returns on this point 

The total number of voters registered for the special election of 
1887 was 14,598, but this registration was made under exceptional 
•circumstances. The new Constitution had just gone into opera- 
tion, the amount of public interest was unusual, and the extent 
«,nd perfection of party organization entirely unprecedented in this 
•country. The proportion of voters to the whole population is 
about one in seven, which, at first sight, seems small, considering 
that there is no property qualification required of voters for repre- 
sentatives, and that the only educational qualification is the ability 
to read an ordinary newspaper in the Hawaiian, English or some 
European language. But the Chinese and Japanese, who consti- 
tute about 30 j)er cent of the total population, and over 40 per 
cent of the males, are not allowed to vote. Leaving these two 
nationalities out of the account, we find the proportion of voters to 
be 21.81 j>er cent of the j>opulation, and 39.85 per cent of the 
males. Of course, the ratio of voters to population differs con- 
siderably in the different districts, according to the varying pro- 
portions in which the voting and non- voting nationalities are 
distributed. Thus in Puna, South Kohala and Kona, whose popu- 
lation is mostly aboriginal, the percentage of voters to population 
is 25.18 per cent, 24.91 per cent, and 20.76 per cent, respectively, 
while in Hamakua, a planting district with a large number of 
Chinese and Japanese laborers, the percentage is only 13.77. 

The attempt to obtain through the machinery of the census 
bureau reliable statistics as to the number of persons of each 
nationality owning real estate, with the value of their holdings, 
was not altogether a success. Although every care was taken that 
the limited time allowed, to have the matter fully understood by 
the local officials, the results were found to be very unsatisfactory. 
The original returns of owners, though believed to be somewhat 
incomplete, were duly classified and the results are given for what 
they are worth. The returns of assessed values were, from various 
causes, so manifestly imperfect that the only practicable course 
seemed to be to ignore them altogether. 
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The fact that of 4,695 persons who report themselves as owning 
real estate, no less than 3,666 are Natives and Half-castes, and that 
3,271 of these are full Natives, furnishes a striking commentary 
upon the oft repeated statements that the Hawaiians have been 
" plundered," "robbed of their lands," that "the Hawaiian owns 
practically none of the soil and is in poverty," and that " compara- 
tively few of them own the roofs that shelter them," etc., etc. 

There is given as an appropriate supplement to these figures, 
the following summarized statements of the nationalities of tax- 
payers, and of the amounts assessed and collected for the year 
1889. These summaries are from the report of the Finance De- 
partment,, and constitute the latest official information on these 
points which was available. It will be noticed that in these 
treasury figures, no distinction is made in the summary by nation- 
ality, between real and personal property. 
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SUMMARY OF NUMBER, DIVISION AND NATIONALITY OP 
TAX PAYERS, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 1889. 



NO. 



Americans — Individuals j 1,330 

Firms | 34 

Corporations 33 



Hawaiians and of ) Individuals . 

Hawaiian birth. V Firms 

) Corporations 



Chinese — Individuals . 

Firms 

Corporations 



British — Individuals . 

Firms 

Corporations 



Japanese — Individuals . 

Firms 

Corporations 



Germans- 



Individuals . 

Firms 

Corporations 



Portuguese — Individuals 

^ Firms 

Corporations 



All Other Na- ) Individuals . 

tionalities. > Firms 

) Corporations 



13,599 
52 
31 

16,262 
317 

8 

6354 

20 
9 

5,916 
1 



518 
12 

8< 

3,198 

15 

3 

450 
4 



AMOUNT. 



TOTAL. 



$46,585 01 
24,480 39 
68,932 90 



110,369 26 

5,614 36 

19,432 43 



$ 139,998 30 



95,500 11 

13,869 44 

509 01 



43,314 33 
11,843 42 
12,257 14 



29,327 70 
8 25 



10,534 37 
6,640 86 
8,573 71 



22,298 58 
753 21 
264 70 



6,098 03 
550 09 



135,416 05 



109,878 56 



67,414 89 



29,335 95 



25,748 94 



23,316 49 



Grand Total 

a 



6,648 12 
$ 537,757 30 
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The statistics of maternity set forth in table 8 are, as already 
mentioned, a new feature of the census, and one which it is earn- 
estly hoped may be continued in the future. The facts disclosed 
are not only of great interest, but of practical value. As in tabu- 
lating the statistics on some other subjects, the great differences 
existing in the proportions of young children and old persons 
among the different nationalities has. made it necessary to separate 
those over fifteen years of age, and base percentages and averages 
on them only. 

Taking then only the females who have arrived at the legal age 
of marriage, and the physiological age of motherhood, we find the 
different nationalities to rank in the following order with reference 
to the percentage of women who have borne children, viz : Portu- 
guese, 76.90; Norwegians, 76,19; Germans, 62.10; Other Nationali- 
ties, 61.86; Chinese, 55.70; Natives, 54.32; British, 53.68; Half-castes, 
52.34; Americans, 52.28; Hawaiian born Foreign, 36.06; Polynesians, 
27.75; Japanese, 25.67, and French, 20.83. 

In respect to the average number of children borne by each 
mother, we find the order of precedence to be as follows, viz: 
Portuguese, 4.83; Natives, 4.70; Half-castes, • 4.02; Norwegians. 
3.98; Germans, 3.97; Other Nationalities, 3.93; British, £45; 
Hawaiian born Foreign, 2.85; Chinese, 2.73; Americans, 2.62; 
French, 2,20; Polynesians, 2 12, and Japanese, 1.56. 

But when we come to the number of children surviving, in 
proportion to the whole number born, we find the respective 
records of the different nationalities to come in an entirely different 
order. The Chinese women, who stand only ninth in the average 
number of children per mother, head the list in respect to the 
proportion surviving, with a percentage of 92.21, and the Japanese 
women who appear as the lowest in the average number of children 
born, follow pretty closely on the Chinese in this respect, with a 
percentage surviving of 86.70. The other nationalities follow in 
the order named, viz: Hawaiian born Foreign, 86.58; Other Na- 
tionalities, 80.19; Germans, 79.25; Norwegians, 78.53; British, 
78.15; Americans, 75.14; Half-castes, 71.60; Portuguese, 70.37; 
Polynesians, 66.67; French, 54.54, and Natives, 54.07. The import- 
ance of these figures lies largely, and perhaps chiefly, in the light 
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they throw npon the probable future, and the basis they afford 
for judging of the growth that is likely to occur hereafter, not 
only absolutely, in the population as a whole, but also in respect 
to the probable relative growth of its different component parts, 
independently of additions from the outside. It scarcely seems 
worth while to extend this report by considering these points in 
detail, or by setting forth any arguments or inferences based on 
the above figures. Those who feel sufficient interest in these 
questions can, from the data furnished, make their own calculations 
and draw their own inferences. 

The following are the most important points in the general 
maternity statistics as applied to Honolulu: 



Natives 

Half-castes 

Haw'n born Foreigners 

Americans . . . '. 

British 

Germans 

French 

Portuguese 

Norwegians 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Polynesians 

Other Foreigners 



SB 

c © 



4068 
1346 
1236 
431 
| 267 
105 
23 
799 
21 
457 
111 
23 
22 



Total 18909 



a: 

6 


*-< 
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Females 
15 years. 


Number 
Married. 


2998 


1869 


679 


337 


220 


104 


338 


217 


239 


135 


94 


58 


23 


4 


514 


495 


19 


17 


391 


319 


101 


81 


20 


12 


22 


13 
3661 


5658 



Number of 
Mothers. 


Children 
Born. 


CO 

Children to 

00 each Mother. 

O 


CO 

© Children 

CO Surviving. 

00 


1534 


5812 


319 


1147 


3.60 


836 


75 


194 


2.59 


168 


184 


448 


2.43 


320 


127 


404 


3.18 


299 


50 


143 


2.86 


112 


4 


10 


2.50 


5 


443 


2054 


4 64 


1428 


16 


67 


4.19 


51 


235 


591 


2.51 


550 


20 


25 


1.25 


21 


10 


26 


2.60 


16 


13 


50 


3.85 
3.62 


39 

6883 


3030 


10971 



5? ► 



© 53 
04 OQ 



52.27 
72.89 
86.60 
71.43 
74.01 
78.32 
50.00 
69.52 
76.12 
93.06 
84.00 
61.54 
78.00 

62.74 



Another new feature in the present census is an enumeration of 
the dwellings and inhabited buildings of all kinds, with the 
number of persons occupying the same. The degree of crowding 
to which the members of a community are subjected, as shown, in 
part at least, by the average number of persons to each dwelling; 
the numbers and relative proportions of those living in private 
houses, in hotels and boarding houses, or in laborers quarters; 
the numbers in jails and penal institutions, and their proportion 
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|£ NUMBER OF PERSONS OCCUPYING THE SAME. 



3 



2S 



MOLOKAI AND LANAI. 



used as Plantation Quarters, containing 

d Lock-ups 

Is and Asylums % . 

md Boarding Houses 

Houses 



<< 



<« 



a 



48 persons 
15 
183 
5 



a 



a 



g Schools . 
°^ Residences 



^^fed Buildings 



a 



a 



it 



a 



2575 



2826 



(( 



(( 



a 



a 



a 



KAUAI AND NIIHAU. 



12^ s used as Plantation Quarters, containing 5191 persons 

& Lock-ups 

Is and Asylums 

md Boarding Houses 

Houses 

Ig Schools 

281 Residences 



^*- 3d Buildings 



<< 



61 

7 

61 

12 

6527 

11,859 



ii 



ii 



it 



it 



ii 



a 
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THE WHOLE KINGDOM. 



1^ *s used as Plantation Quarters, containing 26,745 persons 



d Lock-ups 

Is and Asylums 

nd Boarding Houses 

Houses 

g Schools 

Residences 



rJ*Jd Buildings 




345 
523 
309 
733 
632 
60,703 

89,990 



<( 



a 



a 



a 



a 



a 



a 
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As a matter of convenience, and to secure uniformity in the 
tabulation, the 196 persons returned on board vessels, have been 
counted in with those in private residences. The number is too 
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part at least, by the average number of persons to eacn awwung; 
the numbers and relative proportions of those living in private 
houses, in hotels and boarding houses, or in laborers quarters; 
the numbers in jails and penal institutions, and their proportion 
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to the whole populatiou; these and other facte of the kind are all 
things which it is desirable to know, if we are to rightly under- 
stand the social conditions by which we are surrounded, or intel- 
ligently deal with the economical and political questions connected 
therewith. The information collected under this head has been 
summarized by islands, and constitutes table 9. 

There is one source of error affecting one minor item in this 
table, to which attention should be called. The census having 
been taken during the Christmas holidays, a considerable number 
of the boarding school pupils were absent from the institutions 

« 

with which they are connected. This was the case with some 
schools to a much greater extent than with others. From Mr. A. 
T. Atkinson, Inspector General of Schools, I have obtained a 
statement of the number of pupils actually belonging to these 
schools at the time the census was taken, or at least the nearest 
approximation thereto that is practicable. Mr. Atkinson's state- 
ment of pupils foots up 919. If to this we add ten per cent, for 
teachers, servants and other persons not pupils, who reside in 
these schools, we get a total of 1,011 inmates instead of 541 as 
returned by the Enumerators. 

Honolulu being the capital city, and containing over one-fourth 
of the entire population of the country, the tabulation of buildings 
and inhabitants for this district, which is included in the table 
for Oahu, is also given separately, as follows : 

22 Buildings used as Plantation quarters, con- 
taining 271 persons. 

2 Jails and Lock-ups, containing 175 

5 Hospitals and Asylums, containing 274 

7 Hotels and Boarding Houses, containing. . . . 102 

50 Lodging Houses, containing 417 

10 Boarding Schools, containing 541 

3908 Private Residences, containing 21127 



4004 Inhabited Buildings, containing . 22907 persons. 

As a matter of convenience, and to secure uniformity in the 
tabulation, the 196 persons returned on board vessels, have been 
counted in with those in private residences. The number is too 
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small to materially affect the result in any way. The presence of 
22 buildings used as plantation quarters in Honolulu is explained 
by the fact that the returns are not for the town only, but for the 
whole district, which extends from Koko Head to the Ewa. line, 
and up to the Pali, thus including a number of rice and banana 
plantations. 

The percentage of the whole population in each of the above 
named seven classes of buildings, is as follows: 

Plantation Quarters 29.74 per cent, of population. 

Jails and Lock-ups 38 

Hospitals and Asylums 58 

Hotels and Boarding Houses 34 

Lodging Houses .81 

r 

Boarding Schools 70 

Private Residences, 67.45 



u h 



it. . tt 



tt tt, 



tt tt 



tt tt 



tt it 



Total 100.00 

The average number of persons to a building in each of these 
classes, is as follows: 

Plantation Quarters, average 7.82 persons each. 

Jails and Lock-ups, average 11.90 

Hospitals and Asylums, average 22.74 

Hotels and Boarding Houses, average 6.18 

Lodging Houses, average 5.64 " 

Boarding Schools, average 37.18 

Private Residences, average 5.05 



a a 



tt tt 



tt it 



tt 



tt . tt 



tt a 



tt tt 



Average for all 5.73 

So far as can be judged from these returns, the population of 
this country is not at all crowded in the matter of housing. 

An average of 5.73 persons to each inhabited building for the 
whole country 7 , including plantation quarters and public institu- 
tions is, on the face of it, a very good showing. Considering the 
character, occupations and habits of much of our population, it 
compares very favorably with that of other places. 

The number of prisoners, 345, or a little over one-third of one 
per cent, out of a motley population of 90,000 is not a bad show- 
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First District. 
Second District 
Third District . 
Fourth District 
Fifth District . . 

Totals 



MALES. 



1,079 

1,388 
1/238 
1,583 
1,203 



0,401 



FKMALKH. 



070 

1,171 

1,007 

1,010 

042 



VOTAU 

2.040 
2,550 
2,305 
2,500 
2,145 



5,100 j 11,057 
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small to materially affect the result in any way. The presence of 
22 buildings used as plantation quarters in Honolulu is explained 
by the fact that the returns are not for the town only, but for the 
whole district, which extends from Koko Head to the Ewa, line, 
and up to the Pali, thus including a number of rice and banana 
plantations. 

The percentag-e of the whole population 
named seven classes 

Pla" 
Jai. 
Hot 
Ho1 
Loo 
Boa 
Pri\ 



Tl 

class 

Plan 

Jails 

Hosp 

Hote! 

Lodg 

Boarc 

Priva 



So 
this c< 

An 
whole 



tions is, on the face of it, a very good showing. Considering the 
character, occupations and habits of much of our population, it 
compares very favorably with that of other places. 

The number of prisoners, 345, or a little over one-third of one 
per cent, out of a motley population of 90,000 is not a bad show- 
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ing, especially when it is remembered that this includes, not only 
convicts, but all persons under arrest or temporarily detained for 
any cause, ordinary " drunks " locked up over night in the police 
stations, and the like. 

Of course, to form an entirely accurate idea of the actual amount 
or absence of crowding, it would be necessary to know the average 
dimensions of the houses and the number of rooms they contain. 
No attempt was made to collect this information, and with the 
imperfect administrative machinery available in most of the country 
districts, such an attempt would have resulted in failure. It was 
very difficult even to get many of the Enumerators to collect and 
properly fill out returns for the simple facts that are embodied in 
table 9. 

Table 10 gives the statistics of population for Honolulu by 
political divisions, showing the males females and totals of each 
nationality for each of the five representative districts into which 
Honolulu is divided. The results are as follows: 



First District. . 
Second District 
Third District . 
Fourth District 
Fifth District. . 



Totals 



MALES. 


FEMALES. 


2,517 
2,611 
2,241 
4,160 
2,469 


1,627 

1,912 
1,939 
1,912 
1,519 


13,998 


8,909 



TOTAL. 

4,144 
4,523 
4,180 
6,072 

3,988 

22,907 



Iieaving out the Chinese and Japanese, who do not vote, and 
taking only the number above fifteen years of age ot those nation- 
alities which possess the elective franchise, the result is as follows : 



First District . 
Second District 
Third District . 
Fourth District 
Fifth District . . 

Totals 



MALES. 


FEMALES. 


1,079 
1,388 
1,238 
1,583 
1,203 


970 
1,171 

1,067 

1,016 

942 


6,491 , 


5,166 



TOTAL. 

2,049 
2,559 
2,305 
2,599 
2,145 

11,657 
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My experience in the work of the census has served to impress 
me with the practical value of a suggestion which has been here- 
tofore made in other quarters, but upon which the Legislature 
has not seen fit to take any action, viz: The establishment, in 
connection with some existing department of the Government, of a 
permanent bureau of statistics. Such a bureau, consisting of a 
chief, with one or two competent and diligent assistants, working 
steadily all the year round, conld collect and arrange a large 
amount of valuable information on a variety of topics, such as 
cannot be satisfactorily dealt with by the census bureau, which 
has no permanent head, which has to be re-organized every time 
the census is taken, whose duties are very imperfectly defined or 
limited by law, which is compelled to work under pressure with 
all the disadvantages of limited time, and which has to do most of 
its work with new and untried help, whose time of service is too 
short to afford any opportunity to test their qualifications, or cor- 
rect any errors of judgment in their selection. In short, it could 
accumulate a fund of information which would enable the census 
to be greatly extended in its scope, and improved in its details, 
with comparatively little additional labor and expense. It could 
also render important assistance to the various departments of the 
Government in preparing the regular biennial reports and be 
useful in many other ways which need not be specified. The ex- 
pense need not be great, and the few thousand dollars of addi- 
tional cost to the Government would be well invested. 

In view of the entire lack of inter-island telegraphic communi- 
cation, and the annoying but unavoidable delays in the mail service 
with the remoter districts, it is earnestly recommended, should 
these conditions continue, that the Superintendent of the next 
census be appointed at least three months before the date decided 
upon for the enumeration. This will afford none too much time 
for a careful organization of the service, and for selecting, instruct- 
ing, and properly conferring with the District Superintendents and 
their subordinates. 



APPENDIX. 



This portion of the report will be devoted to a presentation of 
such statistical information as seems desirable to publish in con- 
nection with the census, but for which the original data have not 
been collected by the employees of this Bureau, but derived from 
other reliable sources. I desire to acknowledge my obligations to 
Thrum's Hawaiian Annual, from ,which valuable compendium of in- 
formation concerning this country, and especially of statistical 
matter carefully compiled from official sources, I have drawn to a 
considerable extent in preparing the following pages. 
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SANITARY. 

The material available for the compilation of sanitary statistics 
is limited in scope, as well as somewhat unsatisfactory in form and 
method. In view of the limitations of time and other conditions 
already explained in this report, it was believed to be impracticable 
to obtain through the medium of the census, any material addition 
thereto. The Board of Health publishes a monthly mortuary 
statement for Honolulu only, giving the causes of death, the death 
rate per thousand, classified by nationality under seven heads, 
and by age under ten heads. As Honolulu contains over one- 
fourth of the population of the country, and includes considerable 
numbers of all the various nationalities of which that population 
is composed, it may be considered as fairly representative of the 
whole. The mortality tables of the capital for the year 1890, have 
therefore been consolidated for this report with the following 
result: 



' CLASSIFICATION BY AGE. 
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CLASSIFICATION BY NATIONALITY. 



Hawaiian . . 
American . 
British 
Portuguese 
Chinese , . . 
Japanese . . 
Others .... 



75 66 73 73 59 49 49 68 5i 



The above represents an annual death rate of 30.21 per thousand 
upon the population returned in the census. This is by no means 
a favorable- death rate, being considerably in excess of that exist- 
ing in the principal cities of the United States and Europe. 
When, however, we come to analyze the tables, and calculate the 
rate for each of the above named nationalities separately, we find 
that this unfavorable showing is almost entirely due to the excess- 
ive mortality among the Hawaiians, and this mortality, as is well 



" " " Japanese D4.12 " 

" " " Other Foreigners. 19.45 " " 
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known, is due to causes entirely outside of climatic and endemic 
conditions. The following are the summarized results: 

Annual death rate of Hawaiians 40.84 per 1,000. 

Chinese 18.15 " 

Japanese 54.12 

Put in another way, we find — 

Annual death rate of Hawaiians 40.84 " " 

" Foreigners 20.10 " " 

It should be remembered that many persons come here from 
abroad for their health, some of them in advanced stages of pul- 
monary disease; also that Honolulu contains the only considerable 
general hospital in the Islands, and that numerous cases of severe 
injuries and hopeless illness are sent to that institution from the 
country districts. These two causes tend to swell the local death 
rate considerably beyond what it would otherwise be. 

The extraordinary death rate of the Japanese calls for a word of 
explanation. It will be noticed that among the number of deaths 
reported were thirteen from beriberi. This disease is almost en- 
tirely confined to the Japanese, and most of these fatal cases were 
of plantation laborers of that nationality who were sent from the 
country districts to the Hospital in Honolulu for treatment. Owing 
to the small number of Japanese in Honolulu, these cases were 
enough to swell their apparent death rate to double what it would 
otherwise have been. 

The classification by age shows a relatively large mortality 
among young children, 30.64 per cent, of the whole number re- 
ported being under five years of age, and 20.81 per cent, being 
under one year. This feature appears to be common to cities and 
large towns in other parts of the world. In our case, it is chiefly 
due to deaths among the children of Natives and the poorer class 
of Portuguese, the latter nationality, as shown in a former part of 
this report, standing only tenth in the number of children surviv- 
ing in proportion to the whole number bora, in a classification 
under thirteen heads. It will be noticed on the other hand that 
the number of deaths reported of persons over seventy years of 
age is over ten per cent, of the whole. 
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The causes of death as given in the monthly statements were 
found to be no less than seventy-one, this large number being due 
to the fact that substantially the same disease is reported by differ- 
ent physicians or by the friends of the deceased, under several 
different names, and the tables are made up from the reported 
cause of death on which the burial certificate was issued. Thus 
we have consumption, disease of lungs and phthisis pulmonalis, all 
meaning the same thing, etc., etc. An attempt has been made to 
group these causes of death under certain general heads, as far as 
possible, and give the relative proportion which each bears to the 
whole mortality. The following is the result : 

Diseases of the lungs and air passages, in- 
cluding influenza 145 or 20.95 per cent. 

Diseases of stomach and bowels 112 or 16.18 " " 

Diseases of the heart and circulatory sys- 
tem 32 or 4.62 " « 

Fevers, all kinds; mostly unclassified 112 or 16.18 " " 

Diseases of the nervous svstem, convul- 

sions, paralysis, etc 31 or 4.48 " " 

Inanition, debility exhaustion and maras- 
mus 53 or 7.66 " " 

Old age 61 or 8.82 

Dropsy; cause not stated 18 or 2.60 " 

Hemorrhage, no particulars given ; inflama- 

tion, no particulars given 18 or 2.60 

Beriberi 13 or 1.88 " « 

Tumors 8 or 1.16 " 

Cancer 7 or 1.01 " " 

Measles 7 or 1.01 " " 

Opium 5 or .72 " " 

Abcess, alcoholism, Bright's disease and 

syphilis 16 or 2.31 " " 

Accidents and injuries, including child- 
birth and suicides 23 or 3.33 " " 

Blood poisoning, dementia, diabetes, disease 
of liver, gangrene, leprosy, septicemia 

and teething, 1 each 8 or 1.16 " 

Unknown 23 or 3.33 '• 



a 
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Total 692 or 100.00 " " 
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PUBLIC REVENUE, EXPENDITURE AND DEBT. 

The Legislative Assembly meets every other year. The appro- 
priations are all made for two years, and the departmental reports 
are made up for biennial periods ending on the 31st of March, of 
the years in which the Legislative sessions occur. The following 
is a synopsis of the receipts, disbursements and balances of the 
Hawaiian Treasury for the two years ending March 31st, 1890, 
compiled from the report of the Minister of Finance of that date: 



* 



Cash Balance April i, 1888. 

Current Account Balance $ 63,913 29 

Loan Fund Balance 45,552 31 

Total $ 109,465 60 

Current Receipts. 

Customs. 

Duties on Imports 932,950 65 

Custom House Fees 10,813 75 

Wharf age, To wage, Lights and Buoys, 
Storage, Coasting Licenses, Hospi- 
tal Dues, etc 139,002 02 

Total Custom House Receipts. . . . $1,082,766 42 

Taxes. 

Real Estate 339,390 22 

Personal Property 329,908 10 

Road Tax 132,286 60 

Poll Tax 69,115 87 

Dogs, Carriages, etc 31,102 31 

Total from Taxes 901,803 10 

Licenses. 

Wholesale 15,300 00 

Retail 63,050 00 

Spirit and Awa 71,128 10 

Victualing 14,250 00 

Sundry 24,934 00 

Total from Licenses 188,662 10 

Miscellaneous. 

Fines, Penalties and Costs 123,647 08 

Post Office 107,565 93 

Rents 101,580 88 

Land Sales 41,502 52 

Water Rents 81.073 05 

Stamps 65,983 50 



1 
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Registrar's Office $16,363 75 

San Francisco Consulate 24,636 04 

Prison Labor 18,894 02 

Homesteads 5,704 90 

Market Rents and Fees 13,090 10 

Sundries 43,897 48 

Total from Miscellaneous sources. 643.939 25 

Total Current Receipts $2,817,170 87 

Loan Fund Receipts. 

From Sale of Bonds .' 34,500 00 

From Postal Savings Bank (net in- 
crease of deposits) .' 740,525 98 

Total Loan Fund Receipts 775.025 98 

Total Receipts 3,592,196 85 

$3,701,662 45 
Current Disbursements. 

Civil List 76,800 00 

Permanent Settlements — Pensions. . . 4,885 00 

Legislature and Privy Council 22,767 02 

Judiciary (Salaries and Expenses) 180,258 91 

Department of Foreign Affairs, includ- 
ing Military 153,440 77 

Department of Interior (Roads, Bridg- 
es, Support of Prisoners, Post Office, 
Water Works, etc 717,291 72 

Finance Department (including $240,- 
990 38, Interest on Public Debt). . . . 563,458 49 

Attorney-General's Department, in- 
cluding Police and Sheriffs 269,875 46 

Board of Education 197,810 27 

Board of Health 329,057 80 

Sundry Expenditures 155,783 68 

Total Current Disbursements 2,671,429 12 

Loan Fund Disbursements. 

National Debt 37,000 00 

Various Permanent Public Works, as 
per Appropriation Bill 502,081 23 

Total Loan Fund Disbursements 539,081 23 

Total Disbursements 3,210,510 35 

Current Account Balance 209,655 04 

Loan Fund Balance 281,497 06 

Total Balance March 31, 1890 $491,152 10 
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SUMMARY. 

Cash Balance April 1, 1888. 

Current Account Balance $ 63,913 29 

Loan Fund Balance 45,552 31 

Total $ 1 09,465 60 

Current Receipts 2,817,170 87 

Loan Fund Receipts 775,025 98 

Total Receipts: 3,592,196 85 

$3,701,662 45 

Current Disbursements . 2,671,429 12 

Loan Fund Disbursements 539,081 23 

• Total Disbursements 3,210,510 35 

- - - -  - 

Cash Balance Mai-ch 31, 1890. 

Current Account Balance $ 209,655 ,04 

Loan Fund Balance 281,497 06 

Total Cash Balance $ 491,152 10 

The amount collected for school tax does not appear in the above 
account. The money collected in each district is handed over to 
the School Agent for that district, and expended by him under the 
direction of the Board of Education, and does not come into the 
general treasury. The item "Board of Education, $197,810.27," 
which appears under the head of General Disbursements, repre- 
sents money appropriated from the public treasury, in addition to 
the proceeds of the school tax. 

The loan fund account is kept separate from the current account 
for the reason that the former can only be applied to certain pub» 
lie improvements of a permanent character, specified in the Appro- 
priation Bill, and cannot be used for the payment of the ordinary 
or current expenses of the Government 

STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT, MARCH 31, 189(X 

Bonded Debt, mostly at 6 per cent $1,934,000 00 

Postal Savings Bank Deposits 947,000 00 



------ 



Total Debt $2,881,000 00 

Less Loan Fund Cash Balance 281,497 06 

Net Indebtedness $2,599,502 94 
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At the date of the above report the Minister made an estimate 
of the actual cash value of Government property of all kinds, with, 
the following result: 

Cash $ 491,152 10 

Public Lands 2,186,950 00 

Government Buildings 928,257 00 

Bridges 101,510 00 

Wharves and Landings 167,580 00 

Lighthouses, Buoys, etc 20,475 00 

Water Works (Kingdom) : 796,800 00 

Property belonging to the various De- 
partments and Bureaus, viz: 

Judiciary $ 20,075 00 

Foreign Affairs 52,950 00 

Finance 9,398 00 

Interior — Electric Light Plant, Fire De- 
partment, Steam Tug, Dredging Plant, 

Marine Railway, etc 570,014 00 

Attorney-General 5,330 00 

Board of Health (including land, build- 
ings and improvements at the Leper 

Settlement) 130,059 33 

Board of Education (including lands, 
school buildings and improvements, 

cash, etc) 317,025 57 

-^ 1,104,851 90 

$5,797-,576 00 

In other words, the actual tangible assets of the Government, 
independent of revenue and the power of taxation, are worth double 
the national debt. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The following table gives the exports of domestic produce for the 
year ending December 31, 1890: 
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Articles. 



QUANTITIES. 



Sugar, pounds ...... 

Rice, pounds 

Bananas, bunches. . . 

Hides, pieces 

Wool, pounds 

Coffee, pounds 

Molasses, gallons. . 
Goat Skins, pieces . . 
Tallow, pounds .... 
Betel Leaves, boxes 
Sheep Skins, pieces 
Sundries 



Total Value $1.3,023,304 18 



259,798,462 

10,579,000 

97,204 

28,196 

374,724 

88,593 

74,926 

8,661 

33,876 

183 

7,565 



VALUES. 



$12,159,585 01 

545,239 53 

176,351 00 

70,949 15 

35,396 24 

14,737 10 

7,603 29 

3,181 86 

1,140 33 

1,050 00 

1,003 65 

7,067 02 



In addition to the above, the report of the Collector-General 



gives the following: 



Supplies furnished Naval Vessels, estimated 52,000 00 

Supplies furnished Me? chantmen, estimated 87,900 00 

Foreign Goods Exported 119,525 32 



Exports domestic produce as above 



259,425 32 
13,023,304 18 



Total value 13,282,729 50 



Specie 13,675 00 

The following were the imports of all kinds for the year ending 
December 31st, 1890: 

Value of Goods paying duty 2,357,074 40 

Value of Goods free by statute 3,978,022 36 

Value of Goods free by treaty 194,866 26 

Value of Goods in Bond 432,238 11 



Total value 6,962,201 13 



Specie 829,222 30 

The following is a statement of the values of merchandise of all 
kinds imported during the above period, with the countries from 
which the same was received and the amount and percentage com- 
ing from each: 
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The following is a statement of the values of merchandise of all 
kinds exported and imported during the above period, with the 
countries to and from which the same went and came: 
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The following' were the imports and exports of specie for the } r ear: 



Imports 
Exports 



GOLD. 



SILVER. 



TOTAL. 



Excess of Imports 



$826,765 00 $2,457 30 $829,222 30 



12,155 00! 1,520 00 



$814,610 00$ 937 30 



13,675 00 



$815,547 30 



Adding together the exports and imports, we find the total volume 
of our foreign trade for the year to have been $20,105,030.61, the 
distribution of which, in amount and proportion, was as follows: 

Amount. 

United States $18,332,631 80 

Great Britain 1,104,022 12 

Germanv 148,288 27 

Australia and New Zealand 160,664 11 

China and Japan 290,142 89 

All Others 69,281 42 



Per cent. 

91.18 

5.49 

.74 

.80 

1.44 

.35 



Total $20,105,030 61 100.00 

These figures are very striking. They show that more than 
nine-tenths of all our business transactions are with the United 
States, that more than half of the remainder are with Great Brit- 
ain, that with China and Japan, which furnish so large a proportion 
of our population, they are less than one and a half per cent, and 
that with all other countries, including Australia and New Zealand, 
they are less than two per cent, of the whole. 

The following are the values of imports and exports for the ten 
years, from 1881 to 1890, inclusive, showing the excess of exports 
in amount and per cent: 









EXCESS OF 


PER CENT 


YEAR. 


IMPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 


OF EXCESS 


1881 


$ 4,547,978 64 


$ 6,737,386 56 


$ 2,189,407 92 


48.14 


1882 


4,974,510 01 


8,219,016 70 


3,244,506 69 


65.22 


1883 


5,624,240 09 


8,021,843 88 


2,397,603 79 


42.63 


1884 


4,637,514 22 


8,195,182 63 


3,557,668 41 


76.71 


1885 


3,830,544 58 


9,069,318 01 


5,238,773 43 


136.76 


1886 


4,877,738 73 10,457,285 58 


5,579,546 85 


114.39 


1887 


4,943,840 72! 9,529,447 33 


4,585,606 61 


92.75 


1888 


4,540,887 46 11,707,598 76 


7,166,711 30 


157 83 


1889 


5,438,790 63 


13,874,341 40 


8,435,550 77 


155.10 


1890 


6,962,201 13 


13,142,829 48 


6,180,628 35 


88.77 




$50,378,246 21 


$98,954,250 33 


$48,576,004 12 


96.42 
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The state of affairs disclosed by these figures is, to say the least 
of it, peculiar, and suggests questions which are much easier asked 
than answered. If I am correctly informed, the exports of this 
country are now r , and have been for some years past, larger in pro- 
portion to its population than those of any other country in the 
world, Australia standing next on the list In the last ten years 
we have, with an average population of not much more than eighty 
thousand, exported produce worth, in round numbers, ninety-nine 
millions of dollars, or an average of nearly one hundred and 
twenty-iive dollars per annum for every man, woman and child in 
the country. Within the same time our imports have amounted to 
a little over fifty millions of dollars, leaving a balance of trade in 
our favor of about forty-eight and a half millions of dollars, or an 
average of nearly five millions per annum for ten consecutive years. 
This is equal to a per capita of about sixty dollars per annum, or 
six hundred dollars for the decade, on our entire population. 

If we confine our examination to the last six years, from 1885 to 
1890 inclusive, which is the period between the present and the 
last preceding census, the results are found to be still more strik- 
ing, The exports during that period have been $67,780,820.56 
and the imports $30,594,003.25, leaving a balance in our favor of 
$37,186,817.31. In no one of these six years have the exports 
exceeded the imports by less than eighty-eight per cent., in only 
two years has the excess been less than one hundred per cent., and 
in two out of the six years it has been over one hundred and fifty 
per cent. The excess for the whole period has been about one 
hundred and twenty-one and a half per cent. • 

On an estimated average population of 85,000, which is about 
half way between the figures of the census of 1884 and that of 
1890, the exports for the six years amount to $797.42, the imports 
to $359.93, and ths balance to $437.49 per capita. 

It must be borne in mind that our large export figures do not 
represent goods which we merely deal in, or handle, but almost 
entirely things which are actually produced on or from our own 
soil, and which we sell in foreign markets for cash or its equivalent. 
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TAXATION. 

The following are the tax receipts of all kinds for the last six 
biennial periods, or from April 1st, 1878 to March 31st, 1890 in- 
clusive : 



I Real Estate 



Personal 
Property. 



Road, Poll Special — 
and School, Horses, Dogs, 



Total 



Taxes. 'Carriages, etcl Collections. 



Apr. 1, 1878, to Mar. 31, 1880$143,716 $155,944:$182,850 



1880, 
1882, 
1884, 
1886, 
1888, 



a 



a 



a 



(C 



a 



1882 187,923 208,096' 236,801 

1884 223,100' 254,2861 274,860 

1886 1 227,195| 262,307J 295,299 

1888J 252,362 299,974: 303,131 

18901 339,390 329,908 ! 332,588 



65,166 
64,451 
46,051 
27,367 
30,099 
31,103 



$ 547,676 
697,271 
798,297 
812,168 
885,566 

1,032,989 



The following are .the assessed values of real and personal prop- 
erty for each year from 1884 to 1889 inclusive. The assessment is 
made as of the first day of July: 





REAL. 


PERSONAL. 


TOTAL. 


1884 

1885 

1886 


$15,734,564 
15,412,909 
15,602,684 
14,809,676 
16,730,065 
17,704,119 


$18,502,132 
18,458,963 
19,352,363 
17,117,884 
16,477,988 
17,212,347 


$34,236,696 
33,871,872 
34,955,047 


1887 


31,927,560 


1888 


■~ 33,208,053 


1889 


£4,916,466 





Although the returns of taxes collected in 1890 are all in, the 
assessment rolls for that year have not yet been received at the 
Finance office, and are therefore not available for statistical pur- 
poses. 

In connection with the subject of taxation, and as tending to 
show the proportionate contributions of the different classes of tax 
payers, the following table will be found interesting and valuable. 
It is for the year 1889. There is every reason to suppose that 
when the figures are made up for 1890, they will tell substantially 
the same story: 
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It appears from the above that the number of tax payers is 
equal to about two-thirds of the entire population over fifteen 
years of age, and nearly ninety per cent, of all the males of the 
same age. This would seem to indicate that a very small fraction 
of those liable for taxes have altogether escaped the vigilance of 
the assessors. 

Keduced to percentages, we find that of the collections for the 
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year, amounting to over half a million of dollars, 67.69 per cent, 
was paid by individuals, 11.86 per cent, by firms, and 20.45 per 
cent, by corporations. We also find that of all the tax payers, 
including firms and corporations, 90.84 per cent, paid ten dollars 
or less, 8.11 per cent, paid from ten to one hundred dollars, and 
1.05 per cent, paid over one hundred dollars each. Of the 41,908 
individual tax payers, only 295, or seven-tenths of one per cent, 
paid over one hundred dollars each. Classified according to the 
amounts paid, it appears that 35.00 per cent, of the whole was in 
sums of ten dollars and under, 16.63 per cent, in sums from ten to 
one hundred dollars, and the remaining 48.37 per cent, in sii.nis 
over one hundred dollars. 

PLANTATION STATISTICS. 

The following table giving the total capital stock of the various 
sugar corporations in the country, with the ownership of the same, 
classified according to nationality, is condensed from a statement 
originally prepared for the Planter's Monthly by Hon. J. S. Walker, 
and revised for the Hawaiian Annual: 

Forty corporations with a capital stock of $28,400,990 

Ownership. 

American 22,459,610 

British 4,433,130 

German 834,600 

Native Hawaiian 266,250 

Other Nationalities. 299,100 

$28,292,690 

The difference between the total capital stock, and the sum of 
the ownerships as given above, amounting to $108,300, probably 
represents stock held by the companies and not issued. 

In addition to the above there are 27 plantations and mills not 
incorporated, with an estimated value of $5,055,000, the ownership 
of which is given as follows: 

American $2,276,000 

British 1,605,000 

German 1,174,000 



Total unincorporated $5,055,000 
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Adding the two classes of plantations together, and tabulating 
the interests of the different nationalities by amount and percent- 
ages, we obtain the following results: 



OWNERSHIP. 



AMOUNT. 



American $24,735,610 

British 6,038,130 

German 2,008,600 

Native Hawaiian 266,250 

Other Nationalities 299,100 



Totals $33,347,690 



PR CENT 
74.17 

18.11 
6.02 

.80 
.90 

100 . 00 



According to this showing, Americans own nearly three- fourths 
of our sugar interests; British more than two-thirds of the remain- 
der; Germans including a small Norwegian interest, about six per 
cent, of the whole; while all other nationalities, including native 
Hawaiians, have only one and seven-tenths per cent. The Ameri- 
cans include naturalized American citizens of foreign birth, and 
the children of Americans born in this country. 

For the information of those not familiar with the country, it 
should be said that Mr. Walker, whose statistics form the basis of 
these tabulations, is President of the Legislative Assembty, and 
has had many years of business experience in Honolulu, besides 
having twice filled the office of Minister of Finance. He may be 
regarded as competent authority on this subject. . 

The following table from Thrum's Annual gives the rice planta- 
tion statistics for the year 1890: 



ISLANDS. 



Acres under 
Cultivation 



Oahu . . 
Hawaii 
Maui . 
Kauai . 



Total 



4,950 
280 
125 

2,065 



7,420 



Hands Employed. 
Minimum. Maximum.* 



1,881 

106 

47 

786 



2,820 



2,475 

140 

63 

1,032 



3,710 



Crop of 1890, 
in Tons. 



9,900 
560 
250 

4,130 



14,840 



♦Number required during the period of harvesting, twice a year. 

A critical examination of this table discloses the singular fact 
that the maximum number of hands employed is exactly one to 
each two acres under cultivation, and that the total crop reported 

9 
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for the y ear is exactly two tons to the acre. This suggests almost 
irresistibly the idea that the above figures are matters of estimate 
rather than positive knowledge. An enquiry as to the manner iu 
which the table was made up, and the persons from whojn the 
information was obtained, has satisfied me of its substantial cor- 
rectness. The statistics as gathered came so near round numbers 
that a certain narrow margin of uncertainty, arising from imperfect 
data in a few cases, was covered by making them absolutely so. 

The following table is condensed from the report of the President 
of the Board of Immigration to the Legislature of 1890, and shows 
the numbers, nationality, sex and class of sugar plantation laborers 
on the first of January in that year. This, it will be observed, is 
nearly one year earlier than the date of the census. I have en- 
deavored to obtain from the Immigration Bureau the same inform- 
ation for January, 1891, but find that it has not been compiled 
These figures are therefore given as the latest available official 
information on the subject: 



NATIONALITY. 



Day Laborers. 



Contract i 
Laborers. I 



Total. 



Men. I Women. Minors. .(All men.): 



Hawaiians . 
Americans . 
British .... 
Portuguese 
Chinese 
Japanese . . 
Polynesians 



954 
98 
79 
1,867 
4,214 
952 
123 
Others ; 253 



19 



272 ; 416 



1,114 

58 



Totals 18,540 1,463 416 



900 


1,873 


3 


101 


1 


80 


462 


3,017 


303 


4,517 


6,558 


8,624 


252 


433 


61 


314 



8,540 ; 18,959 



The changes which have occured since the date of the above 
table have been mainly in the actual addition of a considerable 
number of Japanese to our plantation labor, and perhaps in thtir 
partial substitution for laborers of other nationalities. I am in- 
formed that the Planters' Labor and Supply Co. has recently intro- 
duced a system of monthly reports from its members, from which 
it will be possible hereafter to compile statistics of labor and other 
plantation matters with a completeness and accuracy which has 
been heretofore unattainable. 
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The following is a table showing the average monthly wages of 
plantation employees, January, 1890. I have been unable to obtain 
the same information of a more recent date: 



Hawaiians 

Portuguese 

Japanese 

Chinese 

South Sea Islanders 

Americans 

British 

Other Nationalities . , 



Skilled 
Labor. 

$54.67 
47 . 42 
41.17 
38 . 27 

• • • • « 

94.42 
90.30 
75.70 



Contract 
Labor. 

$18.58 
19.54 
15.58 
17.61 
15 82 
20 .00 



17.02 



Men. 

$20 . 64 
22 . 25 
18.81 
17.47 
18.56 
17.45 
18.00 
35.02 



-Day Labor. 
Women. 

$12.47 
13.29 
10.45 



Minors. 

10. 6i 



12.37 



The area of land under cane cultivation at the above date was 
reported as follows: 



Hawaii . 
Maui . . 
Oahu . . 
Kauai . 
Molokai 



Totals 



Number of Acres of ' Acres 
Planters. I Plant Cane, of Ratoons. 



30 
12 

5 
16 

1 



23,706 

9,610 

1,935 

5,905 

35 



64 



13,580 

3,405 

1,487 

4,431 

55 



Total Acres 
of Cane. 



41,191 22,958 



37,286 

13,015 

3,422 

10,336 

90 



64,149 



Comparing the above acreage with the sugar exports for the last 
two years, as given at the Custom House, shows the annual output 
to be not far from two tons to the acre, which is much less than 
the average yield is commonly supposed to be. It is generally 
believed and often asserted, by those not in the business, that the 
ordinary yield is from three to four tons to the acre, and w T e not 
unfrequently read in the newspapers of particular fields yielding 
five or six tons, and even more. In choice spots, and under partic - 
ularly favorable conditions, such results are undoubtedly obtained, 
but they are altogether exceptional, and in no way representative 
of the general results of sugar culture in these Islands. 

But the main cause of this popular error is the mistaken assump- 
tion that a crop of sugar, be it two, three or live tons to the acre, 
means the same thing as a year's product. 

This is far from being the case. In this remarkably genial and 
uniform climate sugar cane, like many other things, grows all the 
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year round, and the time required for it to mature varies greatly 
according to location, ranging all the way from one year in choice 
spots, to two years or even more, in others less favored. On some 
of the higher cane land on Hawaii, the crop is from two and a half 
to three years in maturing. Elevation, and consequent tempera- 
ture, quality of soil, situation with reference to the prevailing 
winds, quantity and distribution of moisture, &c, are all contrib- 
uting conditions in causing this difference. In the absence of pre- 
cise data, the average time required for our cane to mature must 
be partly a matter of estimate, but well informed parties place the 
average at from eighteen to twenty-one months. This fact accounts, 
in a great measure, for the difference between the popular concep- 
tion of the sugar yield and the actual product as shown by statistics. 
For instance, if a given thousand acres of cane land produces three 
thousand tons of sugar every eighteen months, or six thousand 
tons in three years, the yield of each crop is three tons to the acre, 
but it is at the rate of only two* tons per annum. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The following is a statement of the numbers, tonnage and nation- 
ality of vessels entered and cleared for the year 1890: 



Entered. 



NATIONALITY. 



American. . 
British 
Hawaiian . 
German . . 
All Others 



Total 



;no. 


TONNAGE 


227 

18 

34 

8 

8 


150,676 
22,303 
42,229 j 
6,110 

8,802 


295 


230,120 



Cleared. 



NATIONALITY. 

I 

American. . . 

British 

Hawaiian . . . 
German .... 
All Others. : 

Total 




TONNAGE 



153,098 

22,912 

43,641 

7,070 

9,980 



236,701 



It is found that of all the vessels entered, 76.95 per cent, in 
number, and 65.48 per cent, in tonnage were American; 6.10 per 
cent, in number, and 9.69 per cent, in tonnage were British; 11.53 
per cent, in number and 18.35 per cent, in tonnage, Hawaiian; 2.71 
per cent, in number and 2.65 per cent, in tonnage, German; and 
the remaining 2.71 per cent, in number and 3.83 per cent, in ton- 
nage, covered all those of other nationalities. 



\ 
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The following were the arrivals and departures of passengers at 
the port of Honolulu for the year: 

Arrivals. Departures. 

United States. 2,315 1,711 

Australia and New Zealand 108 102 

China and Japan 40 27 

Pacific Islands 21 12 

Totals 2,484 1,852 

Excess of passenger arrivals over departures, 632. Reduced to 
percentages, we have the following: 

Arrivals. Departures. 

United States 93.20 92.39 

Australia and New Zealand 4 . 35 5 . 51 

China and Japan • 1.61 1 . 46 

Pacific Islands 84 .64 

Totals 100.00 100.00 

In other words, more than ninety per cent, of our passenger 
business is with the United States, about five per cent, with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, about one and a half per cent, with China 
and Japan, and less than one per cent, with the other Pacific islands. 

The following were the arrivals and departures of immigrants 
for the year: 

Arrivals. Departures. 

Chinese 654 1,567 

Japanese 3,829 175 

Portuguese 115 153 

Other Foreigners 5 17(> 



l O J 



Totals . 4,603 2,071 

Excess of Arrivals, Japanese 3,654 

Excess of Departures, Chinese 913 

Portuguese 38 

Other Foreigners 171 

1,122 

Net Excess of Arrivals 2,532 

The distinction between " passengers " and " immigrants " in the 
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above tables is substantially this: that the "immigrants" are 
brought here by the Government or under its auspices, with their 
passages paid and under contracts, or some kind of agreement 
that they will, on their arrival, enter into contracts, for a definite 
time as laborers. The object of the arrangement is the supplying 
the plantations with the necessary amount of cheap, unskilled 
labor — " main strength and stupidity " — which is admitted to be an 
essential condition of success in sugar production. 

Up to the passage of the American reciprocity treaty, the planta- 
tion laborers were mostly Natives and so far as they can be got, 
they seem to have been always preferred; but under the great 
increase of the planting business due to the treaty, the supply of 
Native labor became entirely inadequate to the demand. For some 
years the main dependence was upon the Chinese, but the numbers 
of that nationality having reached a point which was believed to 
threaten serious danger to our industrial and social fabric, there 
was a general demand for a change of policy, and Japanese have 
been introduced instead. Since the last census was taken, the 
number of Chinese, as already shown, has been reduced by death 
and returns to China about 15 per cent. Keduced to percentages, 
we find the arrivals and departures for the year to have been as 
follows: 

Arrivals. Departures. 

Chinese 14 . 21 75 . 66 

Japanese 83 . 19 8 . 45 

Portuguese 2.50 7.39 

Other Foreigners 10 8 . 50 

Totals 100.00 100.00 

The points of interest in the immigration statistics are those 
relating to the Chinese and Japanese, the former having constituted 
three-fourths of tlie departures, and the latter more than four- 
fifths of the arrivals. Among the Chinese, the departures have 
been more than two and one-third times the arrivals, while among 
the Japanese, the arrivals have been more than twenty times the 
departures. These facts supplement and further illustrate w T hat 
has been said concerning the changes in these two classes of our 
population in a former part of this report. 



